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MR.  BANCROFT  AS  THE  “YOUNG  CO¬ 
LUMBIAN.” 

America  does  great  things,  but  is  too  apt  to  say 
small  and  silly  ones.  This  is  certainly,  we  fear,  the 
case  with  the  great  oration  of  Mr.  Bancroft  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  birthday  of 
the  late  President,  —  and  it  is  the  more  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  because  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  all  American  statesmen, 
showed  the  most  power  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
and  reserve  of  his  country,  by  reticence  of  feeling, 
and  luminous  impartiality  of  thought. 

There  was  something  singularly  fatuous  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  birth  of  so  simply  great  and  so  humor¬ 
ously  wise  a  man  as  Mr.  Lincoln  by  bombastic 
panegyrics  on  the  greatness  of  America,  and  thrill¬ 
ing  invectives  against  the  iniquity  of  England  and 
France.  It  is,  we  know,  nearly  the  unforgivable  sin 
in  America  to  maintain  that  any  part  of  Mr.  Dick¬ 
ens’s  caricature  is  founded  in  truth ;  and  we  are  well 
aware  that  our  able  and  instructive  New  York  cor¬ 
respondent  will  convict  us  of  showing  ignorance  so 
j  gross  in  what  we  are  about  to  say,  that  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  pointing  to  our  bewilderment,  may  obtain  a 
fresh  chance  of  carrying  his  point  with  the  Univer- 
I  sity  of  Cambridge,  getting  the  recent  vote  rescinded, 

'  and  a  professorship  of  American  history,  literature, 
and  institutions  founded  out  of  hand.  Still,  even 
with  this  deep  moral  conviction  of  our  doom  before 
our  eyes,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  Mr.  Bancroft 
has  apparently  proved  Mr.  Dickens’s  “  Young  Co¬ 
lumbian  ”  to  a  real  and  nut  a  fictitious  person. 

I  Was  it  not  he  who  was  engaged  in  an  imaginary 
'  struggle  with  the  British  lion,  very  much  like  that  in 
which  Mr.  Bancroft  engaged  heart  and  soul  before 
'  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  —  the 
;  Senatus  populusque  Americanus  —  of  Washington  ? 
“  Bring  forth  that  lion,”  said  the  Young  Columbian ; 
“  I  dare  that  lion,  I  taunt  that  lion  ;  I  tell  that  lion, 
that  Freedom’s  hand  once  twisted  in  his  mane  he 
;  lies  a  corse  before  me,  and  the  eagles  of  the  great 
Republic  laugh  ha !  ha !  ”  Mr.  Bancroft  was  almost 
as  impassioned.  He  indeed  divided  his  metaphors, 
I  and  kept  the  wild  laughter  of  nature  for  the  rebel¬ 
lious  Southerners,  and  the  “  corse  ”  for  the  British 
I  Constitution.  Of  the  Slaveowners  he  said  that  the^ 
maintained  that  “  ‘  the  slavery  of  the  black  man  is 
good  in  itself,  —  he  shall  serve  the  white  man  for¬ 
ever.  And  nature  —  which  better  understood  the 
quality  of  fleeting  interest  and  passion  —  laughed, 
as  it  caught  the  echo  ‘  man '  and  ‘  forever.’  ”  Did 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  audience  laugh  when  they  caught 
the  echo  ‘  man  ’  and  ‘  forever  ’  ?  We  fear  that  ilr. 
Bancroft  understood  his  audience  too  well.  But 


then  why  do  American  politicians  like  rant  so  very 
silly  as  this  ?  AVhen  Mr.  Roebuck  —  the  Cassius 
Clay  of  England,  as  he  has  been  called  —  speaks  of 
England  driving  every  American  flag  from  the  sea 
forever,  the  House  of  Commons  does  laugh  as  it 
catches  the  echo  of  these  tremendous  words,  and 
Mr.  Roebuck  is  aware  that  he  is  esteemed  a  goose. 

But  let  us  see  the  equally  impressive  langm^ 
which  Mr.  Bancroft;  uses  of  our  dead  Constitution. 
After  he  has  fairly  got  “  the  mighty  winds  blowing 
from  every  quarter  to  fan  the  flame  of  the  sacred 
and  unquenchable  fire  ”  of  liberty,  —  a  very  curious 
meteorological  phenomenon,  by  the  way,  by  the  side 
of  which  the  spiral  hurricanes  of  the  tropics  seem 
devoid  of  all  interest,  —  Mr.  Bancroft  artfully  intro¬ 
duces  England  looking  coldly  on  at  this  curious  con¬ 
vergence  of  the  winds.  “  There  was  a  kingdom,” 
he  says,  with  a  grand  indefiniteness,  “  whose  people 
had  in  an  eminent  degree  attained  to  freedom  of 
industry  and  the  security  of  person  and  property,” 
but  a  people  whose  “  grasping  ambition  had  dotted 
the  world  with  military  ports,  kept  watch  over  our 
boundaries  on  the  Northeast,  at  the  Bermudas,  in 
the  West  Indies,  held  the  gates  of  the  Pacific,  of  the 
Southern  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  hovered  on  our 
Northwest  at  Vancouver,  held  the  whole  of  the 
newest  continent,  and  the  entrance  to  the  old  Med¬ 
iterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  gan-isoned  forts 
all  the  way  fi'om  Madras  to  China.  That  aristoc¬ 
racy”  [which  we  conclude  is  the  English]  “had 
gazed  with  terror  on  the  growth  of  a  commonwealth 
where  freeholds  existed  by  the  million,  and  religion 
was  not  in  bondage  to  the  state,  and  now  they  could 
not  repress  their  joy  at  its  perils.”  Then  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  spoken  of  the  “fate 
Union,”  and  this  gives  our  “  Young  Columbian  ”  his 
opportunity  for  his  grand  burst  of  invective :  “  But 
it  18  written,  ‘  Let  the  dead  bury  the  dead.’  2'hey 
may  not  bury  the  liviny.  Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead.  Let  a  Bill  of  Reform  remove  the  worn-out 
government  of  a  class,  and  infuse  new  life  into  the 
British  Constitution  by  confiding  rightful  power  to 
the  people.  It  was  no  doubt  well  that  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  pointed  out  the  impropriety  of  the  dead  bury¬ 
ing  the  living,  as  the  difficult  and  recondite  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  suggestion  itself  might  otherwise  have 
prevented  the  gross  impropriety  involved  in  that 
procedure  from  being  clearly  seen.  “^Vhile  the 
vitality  of  America,”  as  Mr.  Bancroft  observes,  “  is 
indestructible,”  the  indecency  of  burying  her  would 
have  been  frightful,  and  it  is  well  that  the  eloquent 
orator  has  warned  us  in  time.  A  country  which 
“  had  for  its  allies  the  river  Mississippi,  which  would 
I  not  be  divided,  or  the  range  of  mountains  which  car- 
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ricd  the  stronghold  of  the  free  through  Western  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Kentueky  and  Tennessee  to  the  highlands 
of  Alabama,”  and  which  “  invoked  the  still  higher 
power  of  immortal  justice,”  would  certainly  have 
tested  the  utmost  energies  of  any  dead  nation  to 
bury  it,  —  so  that  we  might  have  been  warned  off 
the  task  by  considerations  at  least  as  urgent  as  the 
moral  imjiropriety  of  attempting  it. 

Now  this  sort  of  nonsense  would  have  been  worthy 
of  no  attention,  however  transient,  if  it  had  been 
uttered  at  a  common  meeting  on  a  common  occa¬ 
sion.  If  Mr.  Bancroft  had  spoken  in  Fancuil  Hall, 
or  Tammany  Hall,  or  any  other  of  the  great  party 
meeting-places,  we  should  have  thought  just  as  little 
and  just  as  much  about  it  as  we  should  of  a  lunatic 
^ech  from  Mr.  Roebuck  to  his  constituents  at 
Sheffield,  or  an  oration  from  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  on 
the  glories  of  slavery.  But  when  an  orator  is  se¬ 
lected  by  public  or  by  official  choice,  and  speaks  in 
the  presence  of  Congress  and  the  representatives  of 
foreign  nations  on  a  great  state  occasion,  the  first 
qualities  that  we  look  lor  are  dignity  and  reticence, 
and  the.  power  of  suppressing  idle  irritation  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  possess  these  qualities,  some  of  the  dis¬ 
credit  attaching  to  his  folly  and  his  weakness  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  indicted  on  the  olliciab  who  chose  and  the 
public  who  applauded  him. 

We  do  not  deny,  —  indeed  we  have  often  main¬ 
tained,  and  shall  often  have  to  maintain  again,  — 
that  England  gave  grave  cause  for  ofl'ence  to  a 
great,  friendly  people,  by  the  needless  and  wilful 
injustice  of  her  prejudice  with  regard  to  a  quarrel, 
in  which,  bv  all  our  antecedents  and  principles,  we 
were  bound  to  have  taken  the  other  side.  We  were 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  public  tone  of  England  then, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  apologize  for  it  now.  We 
believe  that  no  American  could  have  spoken  of  Mr. 
Lincoln’s  noble  career,  and  the  many  and  grave 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter,  without  a 
feeling  of  quiet  but  grave  displeasure  at  the  temper 
of  the  dominant  class  in  England  which  caused  him 
so  many  of  those  difficulties.  But  on  public  and 
official  occasions,  and  in  the  presence  of  those  who, 
while  they  have  np  power  to  reply,  still  represent 
the  nation  a.ssaile<l,  grave  displeasure,  if  expressed 
at  all,  should  be  expressed  negatively,  by  weighty 
and  impressive  allusion.  A  man  who  feels  he  has 
grave  cause  of  olfence  against  another  may,  if  he 
meets  him  at  another’s  table,  ignore  his  acquaint¬ 
ance,  or  recognize  it  by  the  coldest  of  bows,  —  but 
what  should  we  think  of  his  dignity  and  self-respect 
if  he  began  a  regular  assault  upon  him  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  others,  and  a  pompous  cnuuieration  of  his 
grievances  ? 

The  Americans  are  puzzled  whj'  we  are  so  unjust 
to  them.  Cannot  Mr.  Bancroft  teach  them  the  true 
cause  ?  The  true  reason  is,  that  in  England  few  are 
awai-e  of  the  significance  of  the  silent  qualities  of 
Americans,  —  their  indomitable  energy  and  tenacity, 
their  kindliness  of  temper,  their  love  of  freedom, 
their  protbundly  patriotic  feeling.  But  many  hear 
their  noisy  folly,  and  interpret  its  significance  at 
something  far  above  what  it  deserves.  How  is  it 
possible  to  reail  such  an  oration  as  Mr.  Bancroft’s,  — 
the  selected  orator  of  a  state  ceremony,  —  and  not 
feel  something  like  scorn?  What  would  not  Mr. 
Gladstone  have  said  on  any  similar  occasion  as  the 
S|K>kesman  of  the  English  nation  !  What  did  he  not 
say  on  one  far  less  important  only  yesterday  week, 
when  pressed  to  declare  whether  we  had  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  suppress 
the  Fenian  preparations  in  that  country  ?  W  as  his 


not  language  self-restrained,  dignified,  weighty,  and 
calculated  to  fill  his  audience  with  self-restraint  and 
dignity  also  ?  Hid  he  not  tell  us  how  poor  and  un¬ 
worthy  a  figure  England  would  make,  if  she  went 
whining  to  the  United  States  about  their  not  doing 
for  her  what  she  had  been,  in  her  own  case,  so  un¬ 
able  if  not  reluctant  to  do  for  them  ? 

As  to  the  comparative  public  conduct  of  England 
and  the  United  States  as  nations,  there  may  of 
course  be  very  difleront  ojiinions.  It  is  natural  and 
right  that  an  American  should  believe  that  his  own 
nation  has  far  excelled  ours,  and  even  the  most  prtj- 
udiced  of  Englishmen  may  concede  that  we  have  . 
made  blunders,  and  been  guilty  of  injustice  which  ' 
an  American  could  not  overlook.  But  as  to  the  i 
comparative  public  language  adopted  by  the  two  ' 
countries,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  doubt.  Mr. 
Sewaiil  himself,  while  wise  in  action,  has  been  boast¬ 
ful  and  vulgar  ujxm  paper.  And  now  here  is  the 
official  spokesman  of  a  great  occasion  actually  decoy¬ 
ing,  as  It  were,  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  coun-  ' 
tries  to  come  and  hear  themselves  denounced  with  ' 
all  the  insulting  gesticulation  of  a  rhetorician  inak-  ; 
ing  points  tor  the  galleries.  Nor  is  this  sort  of  thing 
exceptional  in  the  United  States.  There  public 
men’s  mode  of  expressing  themselves  seems  to  be 
habitually  so' wanting  in  dignity  and  reticence,  that 
it  was  long  before  the  world  began  to  believe  that 
peojile  who  could  talk  so  big  were  capable  of  the 
greatness  in  action  which  they  have  since  shown. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  supposed  to  stand  to  the  United  i 
States  in  something  of  the  same  relation  in  which 
Mr.  Hallam  once  stood  to  England.  And  what 
would  English  society  have  thought  of  such  an  at-  : 
tack  on  a  public  occasion  by  Mr.  Hallam,  on  the 
foreign  countries  whose  ministers  had  been  invited 
expressly  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  achievements  of 
a  great  English  statesman  ?  If  Mr.  Thompon’s 
proposal  to  found  a  lectureship  of  American  history 
at  Cambridge  had  not  been  already  rejected,  this 
folly  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  men  who  had  lieen 
spoken  of  as  possible  nominees  for  the  lectureship 
would  probably  have  put  a  final  end  to  the  chances 
of  tlie  pro(X)sal.  If  the  graver  historians  of  America 
can  shriek  criticism  of  this  sort  on  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  when  they  are  supposed  to  be  teaching  the 
history  of  their  own,  foreigners  will  scarcely  be  likely 
to  profit  much  by  their  lessons.  Cambridge  unde^  ; 
graduates  might  not  improbably  indeed  attend  the  ' 
lectures  of  “  A  Young  Columbian  ”  in  sufficient 
ma.uses.  It  would  be  great  fun  to  them  to  hear  him  : 
challenging  the  British  lion  to  come  forth  at  once  to 
the  contest :  “  Here,”  said  the  Young  Columbian, 

“  on  this  native  altiir,  —  here,”  said  the  Young  Co¬ 
lumbian,  idealizing  the  dining-talde,  “  on  ancestral  ■ 
ashes,  cemented  with  the  blood  jmured  forth  like 
water  on  our  native  })lains  of  Chickabiddy  Lick."  , 
But  the  instruction  derived  from  such  lectures  would  j 
be  infinitesimal,  and  the  “  larks  ”  to  which  they 
would  give  rise  would  distract  the  authorities. 

How  is  it  that  Americans,  with  all  their  wonder-  i 
fill  (jualities,  —  qualities  in  which,  as  we  quite  ad-  , 
mit,  they  often  far  surpass  their  English  cousins,  —  . 
cannot  sec  the  necessity  of  bridling  their  tongues  a 
little,  if  only'  in  order  to  give  weight  to  what  they  ; 
do  say  ?  How  could  any  one  hear  Mr.  Bancroft’s  i 
rubbish,  and  not  feel  rather  more  than  before  that  j 
American  talk  is  a  little  of  the  nature  of  wind?  ; 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  with  notice,  to  some  extent,  I 
of  the  assault  to  be  made  on  him,  quietly  and  wise-  ■ 
ly,  we  think,  attended  and  sat  out  the  nonsense,  and  | 
we  wish  ho  had  not  thought  it  necessary,  as  we  see  .  I 
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he  is  reported  to  have  done,  to  have  refiised  to  meet 
Mr.  Bancroft  subsequently  in  private.  For  our 
part,  we  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  refusing  to 
meet  ajester.  The  mischief  of  these  fiascoes  is,  not 
in  any  immediate  ciTect,  which  is  nU,  but  in  the  false 
I  impression  they  produce  of  the  emptiness  and  vanity 
j  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  earnest  nations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

!  The  erroneous  European  prejudice  that  bragga¬ 
docio  and  a  noble  earnestness  of  purpose  can  never 
go  together  is  so  strongly  rooted,  that  a  few  official 
i  displays  of  Young  Coluinbianism  do  almost  as  much 
to  eradicate  the  impression  produced  by  the  great 
i  actions  of  the  great  men  of  silence,  like  Lincoln, 
i  Grant,  and  Shennan,  as  if  they  were  displays  of  un¬ 
stable  national  purpose,  instead  of  mere  symptoms 
of  “  gas  on  the  brain.”  Some  of  us  know  how  false 
and  injurious  that  notion  is,  but  it  obtains  neverthe- 
I  less,  and  it  would  do  more  to  give  America  her  true 
I  place  among  the  nations,  that  her  tongue  should  be¬ 
come  a  little  less  glib  and  her  language  a  little  less 
I  grandiloquent,  than  even  that  her  actions  should 
grow  rapidly  in  magnitude,  and  her  substantial 
statesmanship  in  wisdom. 


I  THE  LAW  OF  BOROUGH  ENGLISH. 

I  A  lawyer’s  story. 

I  We  often  speak  of  “  an  adverse  fate,”  or  “a 
I  piece  of  good  luck,”  and  with  that  definition  of  our 
j  good  or  bad  fortune  most  of  us  stop ;  only  a  few 
i  thinkers  go  deeper  into  the  question  in  what  fate  or 
luck  may  be.  Philosophers  and  theologians  have 
expressed  many  and  diverse  opinions  thereupon ; 
their  explanations  usually  taking  the  view,  either 
that  the  world,  with  its  vast  and  multitudinous  lives 
and  activities  (including  its  journey  round  the  sun 
and  the  pilgrimage  of  a  child  to  the  school  round 
the  comer),  is  one  great  machine,  wound  up  by  some 
unknown  power  ages  ago,  and  now  left  to  go  on 
wheels  by  itself,  like  a  clock,  —  those  wheels  being 
what  they  call  “  the  laws  of  nature”’ ;  or  that  it  is 
under  the  constant  supervision  and  interfering  care 
of  some  great  Being  whose  hand  is  continually  turn¬ 
ing  our  earth  round  and  round,  and  arranging  the 
minutest  accidents  of  our  lives.  Between  those  two 
extreme  views  are  various  modifications,  —  one  of  the 
simplest  of  which  seems  to  be  this :  The  world  is 
ruled  by  an  individual,  supervising  Being,  who  has 
given  laws  for  its  government,  and  who  hjis  multitu¬ 
dinous  servants  at  his  command  to  carry  out  His 
behests.  His  servants  vary  in  the  perfection  of  their 
obedience,  and  His  laws  are  diverse,  and  sometimes 
apparently  contradictory.  Some  of  them  are  known 
to  us,  of  others  we  have  no  idea,  and  hence  what 
may  seem  to  us  an  unexpected  piece  of  luck  or  an 
I  unfortunate  accident  may  simply  be  the  interfer- 
I  ence  of  one  law  with  another,  or  superseding  it. 

I  An  example  of  this,  drawn  from  daily  life,  will  show 
what  we  mean. 

Sir  John  Williams,  knight,  of  Eastwood  Park,  Co. 
Herts,  who  died  a  few  years  ago,  began  life  as 
“  John  Williams,  yam  and  worsted  merchant,  Clerk- 
enwell,  City.”  He  started  in  business  with  a  small 
competence  as  junior  partner  in  an  old  house.  The 
firm  was  prudent,  and  trade  was  good,  and  as  the 
elder  partners  died  oflT  he  purchased  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness.  By  degrees  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  and 
became  a  member  of  the  corporation.  He  had 
married  early,  and  his  first  abode  after  that  act  was 
.  over  the  shop ;  but  as  his  children  increased  in 
number  and  requirements,  a  cottage  was  occasion¬ 


ally  taken  in  Clapham.  The  cottage,  in  a  few 
years,  was  exchanged  for  a  house,  and  as  more 
money  came  in,  the  country  house  was  left  for  a 
mansion  in  the  then  fashionable  Russell  Square. 
During  his  residence  there  he  was  elected  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  a  grand  civic  reception  being  given  to 
royalty  that  year,  he  was  knighted. 

His  children,  two  boys,  were  now  at  school.  John, 
the  eldest,  was  at  Eton.  He  had  been  destined 
from  his  cradle  to  be  the  “gentleman,”  and  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  world  of  the  Williams  family. 
But  the  mode  in  which  he  was  to  represent  its  great¬ 
ness  altered  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  yarn 
and  worsted  shop.  So  that  at  the  period  of  which 
we  now  speak,  the  business  having  been  sold  to  a 
“  Limited  Liability  Company,”  and  Sir  John  having 
purchased  Eastwood  Park,  young  John  was  to  enter 
the  cavalry  for  a  few  years,  so  that,  if  a  baronetcy 
could  not  be  obtained,  he  might  put  something  more 
than  mere  “  Esquire  ”  after  his  name.  The  second 
son,  William,  might  go  into  any  profession  and  work 
his  own  way ;  he  would  have  a  comfortable  fortune ; 
but  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ex-city 
merchant  should  make  more  impn*ssion  on  the  world 
than  he  would  have  done  by  merely  leaving  two 
sons  well  off.  No !  there  must  be  an  “  eldest  son  and 
heir,  and  the  world  should  know  it :  unfortunate¬ 
ly  John  knew  it  too  soon,  —  he  was  utterly  spoilt : 
and  still  more  unfortunate,  though  destineil  to  be 
the  “  gentleman,”  he  was  not  one.  Tlie  cloven  foot 
would  peep  out  through  the  polished  boot,  meanness 
would  display  itself  despite  the  well-filled  purse; 
in  short,  the  prudence  and  sharpness  which  had  en¬ 
abled  John  Williams,  senior,  to  make  an  honest 
livelihood,  were  exaggerated  into  meanness  and 
cunning  in  John  Williams,  junior ;  and,  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  selfishness,  gross  tastes,  and  want  of  princi¬ 
ple,  helped  to  make  him  a  scamp  and  a  scoundrel. 
As  is,  however,  so  often  the  case,  the  more  anxiety 
and  trouble  he  gave  his  parents,  the  more  favor  did 
he  receive.  Wdliam,  the  second  son,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  puzzle  and  mystery  to  his  parents. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  him  ;  he  was  a 
sort  of  ugly  duckling, — an  oddity.  He  was  not  dash¬ 
ing  like  John,  nor  mildly  commonplace  like  his  par¬ 
ents.  What  was  he  ?  No  wonder  he  was  a  jiuz- 
zle  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others :  for  he  was  — 
a  thinker  and  an  honest  man. 

Now  thinkers  and  honest  men  are  rara  aves,  and 
are  not  generally  the  best  climbers  to  the  top  of  that 
tree  whose  fruits  are  the  good  things  of  this  world. 
Though  thought  and  honesty  are  grand  qualifica¬ 
tions,  it  is  odd  to  see  what  useless  creatures  some 
thinkers  are  ;  and  as  to  honest  men,  —  why,  in  this 
clever  world  of  ours,  some  of  them  seem  absolute 
fools !  The  fault  lies  partly  in  themselves,  and  part¬ 
ly  in  the  world,  which  cannot  understand  them,  or 
understands  them  only  enough  to  abuse  them.  The 
mere  theorist  is  only  half  a  man  :  to  complete  him¬ 
self  he  must  be  practical  also  ;  thought  and  honesty 
are  useless,  unless  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
matters  of  daily  life.  The  thinker  is  simply  a  dream¬ 
er,  unless  he  can  seize  hold  of  facts  and  mould  them 
and  his  theories  together.  As  to  the  honest  man 
who  cannot  understand  selfishness  and  deceit,  he  Is 
truly  to  be  pitied,  for  he  must  suffer  ;  he  must  go  to 
the  wall,  unless  he  can  kill  his  conscience  and  learn 
to  cheat  like  his  neighbors  :  not  even  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  united  with  such  innocence  would  be 
sufficient  now-a-days. 

William,  luckily,  was  not  a  mere  dreamer;  he  was 
I  of  a  practical  and  combative  disposition,  and  conse- 
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quently  could  not  be  moulded  into  any  form  to 
which  his  parent  might  desire  to  shape  him.  At 
school  he  had  held  his  own  and  had  more  warm  ad¬ 
mirers  than  enemies,  though  he  could  not  bring  him¬ 
self  to  the  school-boy’s  code  of  honor  :  the  master 
was  not  fair  game,  in  his  eyes,  just  because  he  was 
the  master,  nor  the  “  softy  ”  because  he  was  a  sim¬ 
pleton.  He  had  strong  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  in  a  quiet  way  he  put  them  into  practice ;  and 
though  not  a  general  favorite,  in  time  he  command¬ 
ed  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and  was  hated  by  none 
but  the  most  evil  disposed. 

When  he  left  school  his  profession  could  have  been 
easily  chosen,  as  far  as  his  parent’s  choice  was  con¬ 
cerned  ;  for  Sir  John  was  growing  daily  more  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  interests  of  his  younger  son  in  his  anx¬ 
iety  to  transmit  to  posterity  “a  name”:  this  he 
thought  could  be  done  only  by  making  an  heir  of  the 
eldest  son  and  by  changing  the  knighthood  into  a 
baronetcy,  which  feat  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in  his 
son’s  person  if  not  in  his  own.  And  as  a  baronetcy 
cannot  be  obtained  by  merely  the  asking,  he  thought 
the  nearest  road  to  it  would  be  via  jiolitics,  for  which 
purpose  money  must  be  spent.  So  Sir  John  became 
a  strong  conservative,  and  purposed  standing  at  the 
next  election ;  and  by  thus  diligently  serving  his 
party,  and  by  cleverly  making  a  show  of  his  good 
deeds,  he  hojied  in  time  to  receive  from  tlie  govern¬ 
ment  a  rewanl  for  his  zeal  in  the  shape  of  a  baro¬ 
netcy.  But  all  this  would  require  money  ;  therefore 
much  could  not  be  spent  on  William,  who  might 
thus  have  chosen  any  profession  in  which  he  could 
make  his  way.  Had  he  not  been  a  thinker  he 
might  have  gone  into  the  Church,  —  but  his  honesty 
prevented  him  from  entering  a  profession  (the  high¬ 
est  of  all  in  intention,  he  called  it)  for  which  he 
would  have  to  belie  himself  and  to  forswear  liberty 
of  thought.  At  a  counting-house  he  kicked  and 
shied.  Tlie  bar  was  open  to  him,  and  he  would  at 
once  have  joined  it,  but  that  for  some  time  he  could 
not  find  it  in  his  conscience  to  “  make  the  worse  ap¬ 
pear  the  better  part,”  as  he  might  be  called  on  to 
do.  So  he  went  abroad  for  a  year  or  so,  and  at 
nineteen  behold  him  at  home  (“  more  crotchety  than 
ever,”  his  mother  said),  an  idle  fellow,  but  a  little 
demigod  to  a  certain  set  of  youngsters,  who  had  a 
glimmering  notion  that  somehow  Will  Williams  had 
got  hold  of  a  gooil  idea  when  he  said  that  honesty 
would  master  falsehood  in  the  long  run,  and  that 
there  were  other  things  in  this  life  more  desirable 
than  money  and  the  praise  of  men.  Tliese  quaint 
ideas  of  his  gave  a  charm  and  grace  to  his  demeanor, 
and  made  him  a  true  gentleman. 

He  was  not  really  idle ;  he  was  reading,  thinking, 
learning,  teaching  his  adorers,  and  making  love  to 
Mary  listed,  the  eldest  of  the  Rector  of  Eastwood’s 
six  daughters;  and  so  after  half  a  year’s  wooing, 
having  found  out  Miss  Mary’s  opinion,  he  asked  his 
father’s  leave  to  marry  at  once.  Of  course  by 
“  leave  ”  he  meant  “  the  money.”  Arguing  that 
since  he  and  Mary  loved  each  other,  they  ought  to 
marry,  he  did  not  imagine  that  any  substantial  ob¬ 
jection  could  be  raised ;  but  Sir  John  was  not  a  phi¬ 
losopher,  at  least  not  of  the  same  school  as  was  his 
son.  “  Too  young,  too  young,”  saiil  he  ;  “  no  pro¬ 
fession,  no  means  yet.”  And  Lady  Williams  chimed 
in,  — 

“  She ’s  a  penniless  girl,  William,  and  with  your 
expectations  you  might  marry  anybody  ” ;  anybody 
meaning  an  heiress. 

These  exjiectations  were  well  known  to  the  boys. 
It  was  their  father’s  intention  to  leave  £  20,000  to 


William,  and  the  remainder  of  his  fortune,  £40,000  ^ 
to  John  with  the  estate.  I 

“  If  my  expectations  are  good,”  said  William 
“  then  I  don’t  need  an  heiress.  But  good  or  bad,  ' 
Mary  and  I  love  each  other,  so  there  is  no  further 
question.  Father,  will  you  give  me  £  300  a  year  to 
start  on  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  penny  till  you  have  a  profession  and  can 
make  an  income  for  yourself.” 

The  wisdom  of  this  economy  did  not  appear  to 
William,  who  was  thus  brought  to  a  standstill.  Now 
this  peculiar  young  man  had  thought  it  best  not  to 
ask  Mr.  listed  for  his  daughter  till  he  could  say  he 
had  the  wherewithal  to  marry  upon.  But,  after  this 
ilecided  rebuff  from  his  father,  lie  went  to  the  Rec¬ 
tor  with  this  siiiqile  statement  and  request :  — 

“  Sir,  I  love  your  daughter  Mary,  and  she  loves 
me  ;  will  you  give  your  consent  to  our  engagement 
till  I  have  the  means  of  taking  care  of  her,  as  my 
father  will  not  give  me  the  money  to  marry  upon 
yet  ?  ” 

And  the  Rector,  counting  over  the  pros  and  cons, 
consented  ;  for  he  thought,  “  the  money  muat  come 
some  day  to  the  lad.  I  liavc  si.x  girls  and  no  por¬ 
tion  for  them ;  and  living  here  they  are  not  likely  to 
take  the  world  by  storm.”  Moreover,  he  had  an  es¬ 
teem  for  AVilliani,  knowing  his  sterling  worth  and 
being  able  to  apiirceiate  it.  This  conduct  of  the 
Rector  gave  great  affront  to  Lady  Williams,  and 
caused  a  coldness  between  their  two  families. 

AVilliam  having  now  an  object  for  making  money, 
went  to  London  at  once,  entered  at  the  Inner  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  worked  closely  for  the  law.  Here  he  re-  [ 
iiiained  till  startled  by  the  news  of  iVIr.  Ilsted’s  sud¬ 
den  death,  bj'  which  his  family  were  thrown  adrift 
on  the  world,  nearly  beggars.  The  change  in  their 
circumstances  was  greater  than  can  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  has  not  witnessed  the  eflect  of  a  rec¬ 
tor’s  death.  With  the  small  but  certain  tithes  from 
the  living,  Mr.  listed  and  his  family  could  live  com¬ 
fortably,  though  not  affluently  ;  they  were  respected 
and  looked  up  to  by  the  lower  and  middling  classes, 
anil  could  mi.x  with  their  wealthier  neighbors  on  the 
footing  of  equality  given  by  the  rector’s  cloth. 
But  when  her  husband  died  Mrs.  listed  was  no  lon¬ 
ger  mistress  of  the  Rectory;  she  was  merely  “a 
clergyman’s  widow,”  and  she  soon  learnt  the  painful 
difference  of  her  position.  Of  course  she  left  East- 
wood,  and  as  she  obtained  a  clerkship  for  her  son  in 
the  city,  she  went  to  live  in  the  suburbs  of  London 
so  as  to  be  near  him. 

The  poverty  of  the  Bsteds’  circumstances  made 
William  more  than  ever  anxious  to  marry  at  once, 
but  his  father  would  still  do  nothing  for  him,  so  he 
returned  again  to  London ;  and,  after  kee[)ing  all 
his  terms,  he  took  up  any  law  business  that  he  could 
find,  and  made  a  small  purse  by  writing,  prcjiaring 
notes  on  divers  subjects  for  other  men,  and  so  forth. 
So  that  when,  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  vears,  he 
was  sure  of  a  small  income,  he  went  to  Mrs.  listed 
and  asked  for  her  daughter.  Mary’s  prudence 
urged  her  still  to  wait,  but  consideration  for  her 
mother’s  scanty  means  urged  her  the  other  wav. 
Therefore  they  were  quietly'  married,  and  .as  nuictly 
they  lived  in  tjondon.  Before  his  marriage  lie  in¬ 
formed  his  parents  of  the  step  he  was  taking;  his 
mother  wrote  to  “  hope  he  would  be  happy,  despite 
his  unfortunate  circumstances.”  As  he  solicited  no 
aid,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  £  500  check 
which  arrived  on  his  wedding-day ;  but  that  was  all 
the  notice  or  help  he  ever  received. 

John,  now  a  dashing  captain,  had  of  course  noth- 
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in<»  to  Bay  to  one  “  who  had  so  disgraced  the  family 
and  had  made  such  a  fool  of  himself” ;  indeed,  be- 
yon<l  the  tie  of  blooil  there  was  no  affinity  between 
the  bnithers.  Tlieir  ideas  and  tastes,  pursuits  and 
society,  were  not  only  different,  but  entirely  oppo¬ 
site;  and  the  strong  prelerence  shown  to  Jolin  l)y 
both  parents  would  .alone  have  precluded  much  in¬ 
timacy  between  the  brothers ;  for  even  in  early  days, 
he,  prc'suming  on  their  indulgence,  was  overbearing 
and  insulting  to  William. 

Thus  five  or  si.x  years  passed  on,  William  gradu¬ 
ally’  rising  in  his  profession  and  becoming  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  literary  world,  though  unrecognized 
W  the  family. 

John  was  now  quartered  at  Brompton  and  was 
paving  his  addresses  to  the  only  daughter  of  Owen 
Evans,  the  owner  of  enormous  Welsh  copper-mines ; 
it  w.as  necessary,  indeed,  that  he  should  secure  the 
heiress,  for  he  was  in  great  difficulties,  despite  the 
liberal  .allowance  from  his  father,  who  had  moreover 
twice  j)£ud  his  debts,  —  Lady  Williams  pleailing  for 
her  son  and  softening  down  the  irate  father,  who 
however  told  .John  that,  if  ever  called  on  again  to 
meet  his  creditors,  he  would  p<ay  the  debts  out  of 
the  capital  to  be  left  to  his  son.  But,  alas !  John 
was  compelled  to  exceed  his  income :  money  must 
be  spent  to  keep  him  in  that  position  which  poorc'r 
men  held  by  their  birth  and  gentle  breeding :  and  a 
lavish  expenditure  did  obtain  for  him  a  certain  class 
of  friends  who  were  not  too  proud  to  sponge  on,  and 
yet  laugh  at,  him,  —  and  who  led  him  into  habits 
creditable  neither  to  the  gentleman  nor  soldier.  So 
when  creilitors  again  became  pressing,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  resort  to  the  moncy-lendei’s,  with 
whom  he  found  it  so  easy  to  arrange  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  he  had  anticipated  nearly  all 
his  expectations,  —  including  Eastwowl,  which,  not 
being  entailed,  was  considered  by  the  Jews  a  b.ad 
security,  and  a  heavy  interest  was  put  on  accord¬ 
ingly.  With  all  these  difficulties,  John  found  it 
very  necessary  to  secure  Miss  Evans  and  the  eoppc'r- 
mincs.  lie  was  successful  in  his  suit^ —  father  and 
daughter  eonsented  ;  and  his  own  parimts  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  proposed  match :  the  settlements 
were  grand  in  prospect,  —  mdther  of  the  old  "entle- 
Dicn  knowing  that  every  penny  and  every  inch  of 
ground  John  would  •  have  left  him  were  already 
promised  to  the  money-lenders.  But  this  mattered 
little  to  the  expectant  bridegroom,  who  was  as  hap¬ 
py  under  the  circumstances  as  any  man  could  possi¬ 
bly  lie ;  for  now  he  would  be  able  to  retrieve  his 
fortune ;  or  at  le.ast  when  the  storm  should  burst  he 
would  lie  able  to  hide  his  head  deep  in  his  wife’s 
copiier-mincs  and  dis,appoint  his  creditors  by  paying 
them  their  dues.  Only  let  him  secure  the  heiress, 
and  then  no  matter  how  soon  the  discovery  would 
be  made. 

But  now  when  all  was  promising  so  well,  by  a 
piece  of  ill-fortune  there  came  a  slip  between  his 
expectant  lips  and  the  anticipated  cup.  The  wed¬ 
ding-day,  which  was  fixed,  was  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  AVilliams,  who  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  “No  matter,” 
thought  the  new  squire  of  Eastwood,  “  three  months 
won’t  make  much,  and  it  is  the  Jews’  interest  to 
keep  quiet  till  I  have  secured  the  copper-mines.” 
But  his  father’s  ileath  did  make  a  difference ;  for  he 
had  died  intestate,  having  destroyed  ■  his  old  will 
three  months  before,  without  having  made  a  new 
one ;  consequently  the  money  would  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  himself  and  his  brother.  This  was 
a  serious  blow,  but  one  which  did  not  quite  annihi¬ 


late  him ;  Eastwood  rem.ained ;  so  he  went  down 
there,  arranged  with  his  mother  that  she  should  st.ay 
there  till  he  brought  his  bride  home,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leavinjj  her  there,  when  his  lawyer  apjieared 
in  person,  bearing  a  tale  of  horror  which  he  broke 
gradually  to  the  unfortunate  young  man. 

“  Are  you  aware  of  the  law  of  Borough  English?” 
s.aid  Mr.  Sheepskins. 

“  No,”  said  the  captain  ;  “  I  don’t  know  anything 
about  law.  Why  ?  ” 

“  Estates,”  said  the  mellifluous  lawyer,  “  estates 
which  are  not  entailed  go  to  the  eldest  son,  when 
the  possessor  dies  intestate.” 

“Just  so,”  interrupted  John,  “therefore  here  I 
am  ;  it ’s  little  enough  I  have  got.” 

“  But,”  continued  the  plaeid  man  of  law,  “  there 
is  another  law  to  which  some  estates  are  subject  by 
their  title-deeds ;  and  which  law  can  be  nullified 
onlv  by  a  will  devising  it  otherwise.  By  this  law, 
called  the  law  of  Borough  English,  the  estate  goes 
to  the  youngest  son.  To  this  law,  my  dear  sir.  East- 
wood  Park  with  its  demesnes  and  appurtenances  is 
subject ;  consequently  you  see,  my  dear  sir  — ” 

“  The  devil !  ”  cried  voung  Williams.  “  Sheep¬ 
skins.  it ’s  impossible  1  It  can’t  be  true  !  It ’s  non¬ 
sense  !  I  don’t  understand  you  !  tell  me  again.” 

Carefully  did  the  lawyer  repeat  the  too  true  tale, 
—  how  that,  in  looking  over  the  title-deeds  sinee 
Sir  John  Williams’s  death,  he  had  discovered  that 
the  estate  was  subject  to  the  law  of  Borough  Eng¬ 
lish,  whereby  (in  default  of  a  will  devising  other¬ 
wise)  it  became  the  property  of  the  youngest  son. 
There  was  no  mistake,  no  eluding  it.  Mr.  Sheep¬ 
skins  was  the  family  lawyer  and  knew  that  there 
was  no  will  existing. 

“  I  am  a  beggar,”  was  all  John  could  say. 

“  Nay,  nay,  you  have  half  the  money,  ii  30,000.” 

“  Which,”  sighed  the  young  man,  “  must  all  go  to 
the  Jews.” 

It  was  now  Mr.  Sheepskins’s  turn  to  raise  his  re¬ 
spectable  hands  in  astonishment,  for  he  had  no  more 
idea  of  this  than  the  dep.arted  knight  had  had.  For 
once  the  young  man  was  honest,  and  told  his  lawyer 
the  true  state  of  his  affairs  ;  from  which  it  was  ob¬ 
vious  that,  be  the  creditors  ever  so  merciful,  he 
would  not  have  enough  left  to  purchase  E.a«twood 
from  his  brother,  supposing  he  would  part  with  it. 
He  reipiested  the  lawyer  to  take  counsel’s  opinion 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  worth  while  to  litigate 
the  estate  with  his  brother ;  and  suggested  at  the 
same  time  to  sell  his  commission,  and  then  try  to 
compound  with  William. 

“  vVilliam  has  not  a  bad  heart,  I  believe,”  said 
John,  “  though  he  is  such  a  fool.  Anyhow,  Sheep¬ 
skins,  if  you  can  but  keep  my  head  above  water  till 
I  have  secured  the  copper-mines,  I  can  face  the 
storm  afterwards.” 

Everything  that  could  be  done  honorably  the 
lawyer  undertook.  His  first  business  was  to  inform 
William  of  the  intestacy  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
equal  division  of  the  money,  also  of  this  peculiar 
law  whereby  Eastwood  became  his  property. 

William’s  astonishment  was  intense ;  such  an  event 
had  never  entered  the  dreams  of  his  philosophy. 
Suddenly,  after  a  long  struggle  to  keep  love  inside 
the  window  when  poverty  had  entered  the  door,  he 
was  raised  to  ease  and  wealth.  But  he  was  not 
thrown  off  his  balance ;  he  examined  very  closely 
into  the  tenure  and  title-deeds  of  the  estate  before 
he  would  allow  his  fancy  to  recognize  himself  as  the 
owner  of  Eastwood.  When  this  fact  was  ascer¬ 
tained,  then  came  the  more  difficult  question  of 
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“legality  versus  truth.”  Tlie  estate  was  certainly 
his  the  law  of  the  land ;  but  was  that  the  highest 
law  which  he  recognized  ?  Should  not  his  partic¬ 
ular  duty  to  his  fatlier  take  precedence  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  obi'dience  due  to  legal  intricacies?  Since  his 
father  could  no  longer  enforce  his  wish  bv  word  of 
mouth,  was  it  not  doubly  incuinlwiit  on  him  to  at¬ 
tend  to  that  wish  ?  So  he  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  to  give  it  to  John.  lie  told  Mary  of  the  whole 
allair,  adding  instantly  his  intention  of  restoring  the 
property  to  his  brother ;  but  rapidly  as  he  had  told 
the  tale,  it  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent  Mary 
from  running  up  an  air-castle  in  which  she  figureil 
as  mistress  of  Eastwood.  So  that  her  husband’s 
oracular  announcement  that  “of  course  it  was 
John’s,  just  the  same  as  if  the  will  had  been  forth¬ 
coming,”  fell  on  her  as  a  disappointment.  She  said 
nothing  just  then ;  but  a  few  hours  afterwanls,  when 
her  husband  was  dressing  for  dinner,  she  came  in, 
sat  down,  and  opened  her  mouth. 

“William!  about  Eastwood;  —  I  certainly  think, 
with  you,  that  you  owe  a  duty  to  your  father’s  mem¬ 
ory  :  that  is  one  duty ;  but  you  owe  six  duties  to 
your  six  children.  Since  Ifrovidence  has  given  j’ou 
this  estate  and  money,  have  you  any  right  to  reject 
them  ?  ” 

William  was  at  that  moment  putting  a  stud  into 
his  shirt ;  the  stiff  front  was  crushed  as  he  impa¬ 
tiently  turned  round. 

“  Mary  !  Is  that  t/ou  speaking  ?  Is  it  not  enough 
that  I  have  been  fighting  all  day  with  twenty  dev¬ 
ils  suggesting  such  follies?  Must  you  also  turn 
right  into  wrong,  true  into  falsi?  ?  How  could  I  sit 
in  my  father’s  chair  at  Eastwood  knowing  his  inten¬ 
tion  was  that  John  should  be  there?  How  could 
you  and  I  look  each  other  in  the  face  afterwards  ? 
Higher  than  any  legal  claim  is  the  call  of  honor,  for 
it  IS  a  tnoral  law.  No,  no,  Mary  dear ;  I  dart*  sav 
you,  like  me,  have  h.ad  your  dreams  to-day  of  all 
the  pleasant  flatteries  of  living  in  wealth  at  East- 
wood;  but  it  cannot  be.  You  must  still  manage, 
dear  wife,  to  drudge  on  in  London,  indejiendeiit 
and  honest,  which  we  should  not  be  if  we  kept  pos¬ 
session  of  Eastwood.” 

So  William  directed  Mr.  Sheejiskins  to  announce 
to  John  that  William  wished  to  relinquish  the  es¬ 
tate  to  him,  and  bade  the  lawyer  prepare  a  deed  of 
gift  accordingly.  But  bt*fore  tins  couhl  be  done 
the  affair  had  got  published,  unfortunately  for  John ; 
for  having  consulted  counsel,  some  time  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  a  decision  was  received,  and  during  that  time 
the  news  of  the  case  spread  far  and  wide.  It  was 
an  unusual  incident,  and  caused  much  sensation, 
and  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  John’s  creditors,  who 
were  wild  with  rage  when  they  heard  they  couhl 
not  claim  the  projierty,  and  they  felt  what  fools 
they  had  been  to  lend  money  on  the  security  of  an 
unentailed  estate.  Mr.  Owen  Evans  also  heard  of 
it,  and  requested  his  son-in-law  to  purchase  the  es¬ 
tate  of  his  orother.  John  could  not  do  so;  and  now 
the  storm  burst  on  his  devoted  head,  for  his  credit¬ 
ors  would  no  longer  be  silenced,  and  is.sued  their 
writs  against  him.  Of  course,  when  Mr.  Evans 
heard  of  this,  he  broke  off  his  daughter’s  engage¬ 
ment,  making  it  quite  clear  that  if  she  chose  to  run 
away  with  the  captain,  she  would  never  receive  a 
halfpenny  out  of  the  copper-mines.  Thus  John 
found  every  man’s  hand  against  him,  and  was  un¬ 
able  any  longer  to  deceive  friend  or  foe.  Brought 
in  this  manner  to  bay,  he  tried  three  modes  of 
escape.  He  sued  Miss  Evans  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage ;  he  sold  his  commission  to  meet  pres¬ 


ent  expenses;  and  was  on  the  point  of  recklessly 
litigating  the  estate  with  his  brother,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  letters  from  William  and  fiom  Jlr.  Sheep¬ 
skins  to  say  that  AVilliaiu  gave  him  the  estate,  feel¬ 
ing  it  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  also  that  he  begged  his 
brother  to  aeeejit  the  ten  thousand  pounds  which  it 
was  their  father’s  intention  to  give  to  the  eldest  son. 

This  was  another  and  most  wonderful  change  in 
the  aspect  of  affairs.  .Tohn  scarcely  apprehended  it 
at  first ;  he  fancied  himself  n*stored  to  wealth  and 
“  respectability,”  for  the  happiness  was  too  great,  and 
the  complication  of  his  ail’airs  too  puzzling  for  him 
at  once  to  understand  his  new  jnisition.  One  thing, 
however,  was  prominent  in  his  mind.  William  was 
either  a  downright  fool,  or  he  was  —  what  ?  The 
alternative  was  at  first  bevond  .lohn’s  range  of  pe^ 
ception ;  but  slowly  it  dawned  on  him  that  his 
brother  was  an  honest  man.  Having  once  per¬ 
ceived  this,  William’s  conduct  acted  On  him  as  the 
sun  does  on  mists  and  fogs ;  it  cha«ed  away  (with 
the  help  of  the  severe  winds  of  misfortune)  liis  own 
selfishness  and  dishonesty,  and  worked  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  change  in  him  that  he  went  to  William,  and, 
grasping  his  hand,  he  saiil,  — 

“  Brother,  you  are  a  brick,  and  I  am  a  scoundrel ! 
Tlie  fact  is,  I  can’t  make  you  out !  AV’hy  do  you 
give  me  the  estate?  Don’t  you  believe  it  is  n-ally 
yours  ?  I  can’t  find  any  flaw  in  your  right  of  claim 
to  it.  Why  do  j'ou  give  it  up  ?  Is  it  really  because 
of  our  father’s  wish  ?  ” 

“  Why,  what  else  should  it  be  for  ?  ”  answered 
William.  “  Don’t  you  think  that  his  wish  is  law  ? 
Would  not  you  have  done  this  yourself,  had  you 
been  in  my  place  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  John,  “  I  certainly  should  have  done 
nothing  of  the  kind  ;  and  I  must  say,  William,  that 
you  are  either  an  angel  or  a  fool.” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am  either.  But  now,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  sign  a  deed  of  gift,  and  then  you 
will  be  all  right,  though  not  so  wealthy  as  I  could 
have  wished  ;  I  had  no  idea,  John,  that  you  were  so 
heavily  in  debt  as  I  hear  you  are.  Why,  what’s 
the  matter,  .Tohn  ?  ”  he  exclaimed,  as  .John’s  face 
suddenly  gathereil  blackness ;  and  he  rose  hastily 
to  leave  the  room. 

“  Stop  a  bit,  my  dear  fellow,”  said  John,  “  I  ’ll  be 
back  in  half  an  hour ;  wait  for  me.” 

He  rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  took  a  cab  to  his 
lawyer’s. 

“  Sheepskins  !  —  Mr.  Sheepskins,  the  world  is 
certainly  going  mad  ;  for  here  is  William  making  a 
present  of  Eastwood  to  me,  anil  I  am  going  to  give 
it  him  back  again,  or,  rather,  I  won’t  take  it !  I)id 
yon  ever  hear  of  such  generosity  as  that  ?  ” 

John  spoke  excitedly,  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  the  placid  lawyer  could  draw  from  his  client  an  i 
explanation  of  his  words,  which  was  to  this  effect,  | 
—  “  That  as  he  had  raised  money  on  the  e.xpecta- 
tion  of  having  Eastivooil,  and  as  he  was  not  able  to  ; 
meet  his  creditors,  they  would,  of  course,  seize  the 
estate  directly  he  came  into  possession.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  \Villiam  gave  it  to  him,  it  would  im¬ 
mediately  pass  from  his  hands  into  that  of  the  Jews.” 

“  Now,  Mr.  Sheepskins,”  continued  John,  “  Wil¬ 
liam  may  just  as  well  have  it  as  the  Jews  ;  in  fact,  a 
deal  better.  I  am  nearly  at  my  wits’  end ;  and  | 
really  William’s  honesty  puzzles  me  much  more  ; 
than  all  the  chicanery  I  ever  met  with.  Come  with 
me,  and  let  us  make  him  keep  it.” 

Arrived  again  in  William’s  house,  John  left  it  to 
the  lawyer  to  explain  this  new  idea.  But,  strange 
to  say,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  relinquish  the 
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estate,  William  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  retain 
it.  “  Let  us  do  justice  by  everybody,  even  by  those 
extortionate  money-lenders,”  said  he.  “  John,  how 
much  money  do  you  owe  ?  ” 

«  £  20,000  at  least,  including  the  ten  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  ;  but  of  course  they  claim  a  higher  interest, 
and  bring  it  up  to  about  £  60,000  or  £  70,000 ;  so 
that  if  you  thrust  Eastwood  upon  me,  it  must  pass 
on  to  them.  Do  keep  it,  there ’s  a  good  fellow : 
even  Sheepskins  thinks  with  me.” 

“  Give  me  time  to  think  about  it,”  said  William, 
“  give  me  two  days  licfore  I  decide.” 

Tlie  first  thing  he  did  was  to  look  closely  into 
the  details  of  John’s  debts.  ^Ir.  Sheepskins  showed 
him  that  really  all  lawful  and  ordinate  demands  of 
the  creditors  could  be  satisfied  by  £  30,000 ;  and 
that  the  best  way  to  assist  his  brother,  and  the  most 
substantial  kindness  to  him,  would  be  to  stand  for 
the  present  on  the  law  of  Borough  English,  to  claim 
and  keep  Eastwood  and  the  money.  “  I  should 
rather  enjoy,”  continued  the  passionless  lawyer, 
“seeing  the  Jews  balked  of  their  unrighteous  usury, 
and  yet  fairly  paid  ;  both  of  which  ends  will  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  letting  Mr.  Williams  take  the  con- 
I  sequence  of  his  extravagance  by  declaring  himself 
bankrupt,  and  by  allowing  his  creditors  to  have  the 
j  £  30,000.  And  then  (alter  he  is  whitewashed)  you 
,  can  satisfy  all  the  demands  of  honor  by  giving  your 
brother  the  extra  £  10,000,  now  yours  by  your 
;  father’s  intestacy,  but  which  Sir  John  meant  him  to 
have.” 

Never  had  William  passed  such  anxious  hours  a« 
he  now  did,  whilst  cogitatin"  what  course  he  should 
j  pursue.  His  father’s  wish,  justice  to  the  creditors, 
and  kindness  to  his  brother,  had  all  to  be  taken  into 
j  consideration.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  first  and 
I  la-st  of  these  three  items  were  the  same  in  n>sult. 
j  Whatever  would  be  most  beneficial  to  John  would 
1  best  fulfil  his  father’s  wish ;  and  as  regarded  the 
'  creditors,  William  had  to  choose  between  just  and 
unjust  claims,  or,  rather,  what  he  considered  jiust 
and  unjust  demands.  Ilis  thoughts  resulted  in  the 
following  conclusion,  which  he  announced  to  his 
wife :  — 

“JIary,  I  have  been  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
judge  and  jury,  in  my  own  person,  about  this  matter 
of  Eastwood.  Now,  my  dear,  will  you  please  to 
’  represent  a  committee  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  as  a  higher  court  of  appeal.  I  will  not  go  over 
'  the  ground  you  alrc^ady  know,  but  will  call  your 
lordships’  attention  to  the  following  facts.  If  I  carry 
out  the  letter  of  my  father’s  wish  and  give  the  estate 
to  my  brother,  it  will  be  instantly  seized  by  the 
i  creditors.  Now  I  conclude  that  my  father  would 
I  rather  even  I  should  possess  it  than  that  the  Jews 
I  should.  So  on  that  plea  I  would  keep  it;  but  — 
I  the  creditors  must  be  treated  fairly.  I  am  dubious 
!  if  I  am  doing  justice  by  them  if  I  balk  them  of  their 
j  prey,  although  I  am  told  by  the  lawyers  that  £  30,000 
I  will  meet  their  just  claims.  This  is  the  first  point. 
The  second  is  simpler.  Sir  John  left  £  60,000,  in¬ 
tending  that  I  should  have  £  20,000,  and  John  the 
remaining  £40,000.  Now,  as  my  father  left  no 
will,  the  money  is  equally  divided  between  us ; 
£  30,000  each.  Question  of  her  Majesty’s  Privy 
Council  to  decide :  —  What  shall  I  do  V  ” 

“  Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council,”  sighed  Mary,  “  is 
of  opinion  that  you  retain  the  estate  permanently  ; 
and  the  extra  £  10,000  until  after  your  brother  ha.s 
freed  himself  of  his  creditors,  by  passing  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court;  and  that  then  you  give  him 
back  the  £  10,000.” 


William  agreed  to  this  decision,  with  one  excep¬ 
tion,  rather  an  important  one.  He  could  not  keep 
Eastwood  permanently,  he  said ;  though  he  would 
not  mention  this  at  present.  So  he  settled  with  his 
brother  that  he  would  retain  both  the  money  and 
the  estate  till  after  John  had  cleared  himself  of  his 
ilebts.  There  was  no  escape  from  the  Bankruptcy 
Court ;  Philosopher  William  had  strong  ideas  of 
justice,  and  he  felt  that,  though  the  sinner  were  his 
own  brother,  sin  must  be  allowed  to  be  its  own 
avenger.  John  himself  cpnetly  acquiesced  in  this 
j)lan,  so  in  a  few  weeks  his  name  appeared  in  the 
Gazette. 

After  this  William  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  restore 
the  money  and  the  estate  to  his  brother,  on  whom 
the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the  last  few  months  had 
taken  a  great  efi'ect,  and  had  worked  a  wonderful 
change.  Adverse  circumstances  alone,  like  un¬ 
checked  prosperity,  would  have  only  driven  him 
from  bad  to  worse.  The  legal  justice  of  the  world 
would  have  hardened  him  ;  but  his  brother’s  ex- 
traonlinary  conduct  in  giving,  knowing  he  could 
receive  nothing  again,  in  pursuing  a  course  so  con¬ 
trary  to  his  worldly  interests,  and  in  obeying  a 
ccmIc  of  honor  higher  than  that  generally  recognized, 
had  done  more  good  than  all  else  to  John.  His 
misfortunes  had  taught  him  the  unrealily  of  his  for¬ 
mer  life,  pursuits,  and  friendships ;  and  his  brother 
taught  him  the  reality  of  honesty  and  the  power  of 
truth,  for  the  love  of  which  William  had  striven  (to 
his  own  detriment)  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  a 
parent,  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  had  been  harsh 
and  unkind  to  him,  and  had  thus  benefited  one  who 
had  shown  hims«*lf  neither  a  friend  nor  a  brother. 
So  deeply  hail  this  wrought  upon  .Tohn  that  it  had 
.awakened  in  him  feelings  which  had  hitherto  lain 
dormant ;  always  impetuous,  he  was  now  as  anxious 
to  do  right  as  he  had  formerly  been  headstrong  In 
folly.  So  he  went  to  William,  and  said,  — 

“  William,  I  take  the  £  10,000,  because  otherwise 
I  should  be  a  beggar ;  but  I  neither  can  nor  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  estate.  If  you  give  it  me  I  shall  relinquish 
it  to  my  late  creditors.” 

But  William  would  not  consent  to  keep  it.  He 
completed  the  deed  of  gift,  which,  in  the  coin^e  of 
a  month,  was  forwanled  to  John,  who  had  gone  to 
Scotland.  He  accepted  it  now  quietly  and  unresist¬ 
ingly,  to  the  jiri  v.ate  astonishment  of  Mr.  Sheepskins, 
and  to  Mart’s  bitter  disappointment  at  John’s  “  re¬ 
lapse,”  as  she  called  it.  She  held  her  husband’s 
silence  to  be  aequieseenee  in  her  opinion.  John 
wrote,  courteously  and  formally  thanking  William 
for  the  gift,  after  which  they  heard  nothing  of  him 
for  a  long  time.  Some  four  months  after  he  called 
on  the  lawyer,  but  forbade  him  to  mention  his  visit 
to  his  brother.  He  was  so  changed  in  manner  and 
appearance  that  Mr.  Sheepskins  hardly  recognized 
him ;  quiet,  self-contained,  and  reserved,  all  his  pre¬ 
tentiousness  and  overbearing  manner  had  left  him ; 
and  though  le.ss  boisterously  cheerful,  he  was  ob¬ 
viously  much  more  happy.  He  went  several  times 
to  the  lawyer,  and  at  last,  one  evening,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  his  brother’s.  After  a  little  conversa¬ 
tion  on  his  visit  to  the  Highlands,  he  said,  — 

“  William,  can  you  go  tlown  with  me  to  Blackwall 
to-morrow  ?  ” 

“AVell,  if  another  day  would  suit  you,  I  should  be 
glad,  as  I  have  an  engagement  to-morrow.  Will  the 
next  day  or  Friday  do  for  you  ?  ” 

“  Scarcely,”  said  John ;  “  for  the  fact  is  I  am  going 
out  to  Queensland.  I  have  a  fancy  for  fanning,  ana 
I  sail  to-morrow.  Come,  there ’s  a  good  fellow  ?  ” 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


Neither  Mary’s  volubility  nor  William’s  tender 
silence  eould  elicit  more  from  him  than  this,  tliat  he 
could  not  settle  down  idly  in  England,  and  that 
therefore  he  meant  to  make  work  for  himself  in 
Australia;  and  after  an  hour’s  chat,  he  left  them, 
promising  to  call  for  William  next  day.  As  soon  as 
the  door  was  shut  on  him,  Mary,  with  a  courtly  rev¬ 
erence,  went  up  to  her  husband,  saying,  — 

“  All  hail,  my  lord ;  hail  to  thee,'  Thane  of  East- 
wood  !  ” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  you  see,”  she  said,  “  that  John  means  to 
give  you  bac-k  the  place  ?  ” 

“  Mary,  your  wits  are  going,  from  your  hankering 
so  much  for  those  fair  acres.  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  O,  nothing,”  she  said,  poutingly.  “  I  was  only 
prmihesying.” 

'The  next  day  John  did  not  appear  as  he  had 
promised,  but  sent  to  fetch  his  brother  to  his  hotel, 
whence  they  went  down  together  to  the  ship.  They 
were  both  rather  silent,  though  John  assumed  a  light¬ 
heartedness  in  t.alking  of  his  prospects.  As  the  hour 
drew  near  for  William  to  leave  the  vessel,  he  won¬ 
dered  that  his  brother  had  no  last  wonls  to  give  of 
directions  almut  his  pmperty.  “  John,”  he  said 
aloud,  “  of  course  you  have  put  all  your  affairs  into 
Sheepskins’s  hands  ?  I  ask,  because  with  your  sud¬ 
den  departure  I  sh.all  be  glad  to  know  that  your 
property  is  in  good  care.” 

“  O  yes.  Sheepskins  knows  everything  I  want 
done.” 

At  the  last  moment,  as  William  was  leaving  the 
ship,  John  called  to  him,  “  O  William,  give  this 
parcel  to  your  eldest  boy  as  a  remembrance  from  his 
uncle.” 

And  thus  the  brothers  parted. 

William  did  not  n‘turn  home  till  after  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  in  be<l,  so  he  laid  the  parcel  on  the  table ; 
of  course  Mary  took  it  up  and  looked  at  it.  “  Open 
it,  Willi.um,  open  it,”  she  said,  impetuouslv. 

“  Nonsense,  my  dear  !  Lauronce  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  opening  it  himself  to-motrow.” 

“  No,  no,”  she  said,  dancing  round  her  husband, 
“  you  must  open  it  1  William,  if  you  don’t,  I  will. 
O,  do  open  it !  ” 

She  spoke  with  such  wild  excitement  that  he  un¬ 
did  the  outer  string  and  paper,  after  which  he  came 
to  an  inner  cover  sealed.  'Then  even  the  philosopher 
became  puzzled  .as  he  opened  a  large  piece  of  parch¬ 
ment.  What  excited  him  seemed  to  quiet  Alary. 
She  sank  on  a  chair,  gasping  out,  “  Read  it !  ”  lie 
read  it  to  himself,  so  she  got  up  to  look  over  him. 
There  was  a  long  pause,  and  then  William  cried  for 
the  first  time  since  he  left  the  nursery. 

“  The  noble  fldlow,  the  poor,  noble-hearted  fel¬ 
low  !  Mary,  we  never  did  him  justice !  This  is  an¬ 
other  deed  of  gift.  John  has  hereby  given  the  estate 
to  our  ehlcst  boy ;  but  I  am  to  enjoy  it  during  my 
life ;  or  as  he  has  worded  it,  ‘  he  has  given  Eastwoo<l 
in  fee  to  Laurence  with  an  usufructuary  interest  to 
me  for  life.’  Wife,  there  is  a  stronger  will  than 
mine  at  work  in  this  matter.” 

It  is  needless  to  tell  the  reader  that  a  letter,  ex¬ 
pressing  William’s  appreciation  of  his  brother’s  gen¬ 
erosity,  was  sent  to  John  by  the  next  mail ;  but  it 
never  reached  him.  ’riic  great  vicissitudes  of  the 
past  year,  the  changes  in  his  circumstances  (greater 
wUhin  tlum  even  without)  working  on  a  frame  weak¬ 
ened  by  years  of  hard  living,  had  been  too  much  for 
him.  As  long  as  the  excitement  of  returning  the 
€«tatc  to  William  lasted,  he  ke[)t  up.  'This  inten¬ 
tion  of  disjjossessing  himself  of  Eastwood  was  the 


purpose  which  had  induced  him  so  (juietly  to  accept 
It  from  bis  brother,  and  which  had  taken  him  pri¬ 
vately  to  ^Ir.  Sheepskins.  The  change  in  his 
thoughts,  likes,  and  pursuits  was  so  great  that  he  felt 
he  could  not  settle  in  England,  where  he  could  not 
quite  free  himself  from  old  associates,  so  he  dete^ 
mined  to  emigrate.  But  when  on  lioard  —  his  great 
puriKjsc  achieved  — he  sank  into  a  silent  condition; 
he  did  not  appear  unhappy,  but  soon  prostration  of 
the  body  followed  on  that  of  the  mind,  and  he  died 
iH'forc  the  ship  reached  its  destination.  Doubtless 
all  was  well  with  him.  He  had  during  the  last  four 
months  striven  to  repair  the  evils  of  his  youth.  As 
fiir  as  he  could,  he  had  worked  justice  on  himself; 
and  now  he  could  begin  again  in  a  country  less 
known  to  him  than  Queensland  even,  and  where  it 
is  hoped  he  would  make  use  of  the  exiierience  so 
dearly  bought  in  this  world. 

Bv  leaving  the  estate  to  his  nephew,  and  by  giv¬ 
ing  liis  brother  only  a  life  interest  in  it,  John  pre¬ 
vented  William  from  getting  rid  of  it  on  any  plea. 
But  the  news  of  his  death,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
gave  William  a  melancholy  assurance  that  he  was 
really  the  rightful  owner. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  John 
Williams  became  “  AV'illiam  Williams,  Es(j.,  Q.  C., 
of  Eastwootl  Park,  County  Herts.” 

The  question  is  left  to  the  reader  to  answer,  — 
Was  it  by  mere  chance  that  these  circumstances  oc- 
currt'd,  or  was  there  an  overruling  Intelligence  at 
work,  who  out  of  confusion  brought  order,  and  made 
contradictory  laws  subservient  to  one  great  end  ? 


A  LOST  ART. 

Amoxg  the  many  wrongs  that  I  suflTcred  during 
mv  school-time  —  a  period  which  it  is  only  the  poets 
who  venture  to  misrepresent  as  agreeable  —  I  sot 
down  as  the  most  mischievous  this  wrong,  that  mv 
handwriting  was  ruined.  The  seminary  at  which  1 
was  a  pupil  was  unfortunately  a  Classical  or  Fash¬ 
ionable  one.  No  young  gentleman  was  supiiosed  to 
be  in  a  position  that  so  vulgar  an  accomplishment 
as  caligraphy  could  possibly  become  necessary  to 
him  in  after-life.  If  you  gave  them  the  ideas  and 
a  dictionary,  there  were  few  of  us  who  had  not 
the  “  faculty  divine  ”  of  constructing  Latin  verses; 
but  as  for  the  hand  in  which  they  were  transcrib¬ 
ed, — you  might  think  it  had  been  an  ingeniom 
effort  of  our  little  toes.  In  a  school  preparatory  for 
Eton,  however,  such  learning  as  how  to  write  was 
no  morc*to  be  expected  than  the  art  of  book-keej)- 
ing  by  double  entr}',  and  therefore  parents  and 
guardians  were  not  disappointed.  Once  in  a  term, 
indeed,  we  each  indited  an  epistle  to  our  friends 
at  home,  under  the  surveillance  of  Dr.  Swishem 
and  his  crew  of  ushers  ;  but  it  was  felt  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  very  unsuccessful  affair.  The  composition, 
it  is  true,  was  elaborate  and  ornate,  and  about  as 
unlike  what  a  boy  would  write,  if  left  to  himself, 
as  can  be  conceived. 

My  de.\r  [M.  or  P.]  —  I  write  to  inform  you 
that  the  school-term  will  be  completed  on  the  29th 
inst.,  upon  which  day  please  to  make  arrangements 
for  sending  for  me,  if  you  can  conveniently.  Ifr. 
and  Mrs.  Swishem  request  me  to  convey  to  you  their 
best  compliments.  Hoping  you  are  in  good  health, 
I  rmnain,  dear  [M.  or  P.j,  your  Affectionate  Son. 

It  would  not  be  credited  by  AIcssi-s.  Piesse  and 
Lubin,  perfumers,  how  e.xecrably  those  “  holiday 
letters  ”  were  pcmiittcd  (in  so  fashionable  a  semina¬ 
ry)  to  smell  of  india-rubber.  But  the  fact  is,  that 
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'  not  onlv  had  the  parallel  lines,  without  which  our 
i  communications  would  have  been  more  or  less  iliag- 
onal,  to  be  rublied  out,  but  also  an  iinniense  amount 
i  of  dirt,  produced  by  tears,  perspiration,  jacket-cufls, 
i  and  other  matters  all  incident  to  this  tremendous 
ordeal;  not  to  mention  that  half  a  dozen  blades  of 
penknives  were  used  up  in  the  work  of  erasures. 

The  delieatc  manner  (ice  ealled  it  ”) 

in  which  the  second  r  in  “  arrangements  ”  (omitted 
in  the  oricjinal^  was  inserted  by  the  Doctor  himself, 
in  as  good  an  imitation  of  the  writer’s  own  style  as 
;  his  sense  of  propriety  would  permit,  and  the  final 
flourish  in  which  the  signature  was  enveloped,  as  at 
1  the  conclusion  of  some  pyrotechnic  display,  were 
i  efforts  which  would  have  excited  our  admiration,  if 
1  bovs  had  such  a  tribute  to  give.  They  were  really 
j  wonderful  to  us,  most  of  whose  native  hieroglyphics 
I  would  have  defied  the  subtilty  of  Colonel  Rawlmson 
or  any  other  decipherer  who  hail  been  only  accus¬ 
tomed  to  deal  with  cuneifonn  inscriptions.  I  say 
most  of  us,  because  some  of  us  had  lieen  very  respect¬ 
able  writers  belbre  we  came  to  Dr.  Swishem’s,  and 
owed  our  subsequent  failure  entirely  to  him  and  his 
system. 

I  myself,  for  instance,  remember  the  time  in  my 
early  boyhood  when  I  could  read  with  tolerable  ea.se 
any  sentenee  that  I  had  once  written,  no  matter 
though  forty-eight  hours  might  have  intervened ; 
whereas,  as  an  adult,  such  a  feat  has  been  utterly 
impossible.  The  learned  sergeant  in  the  Pickirick 
Papers,  who  is  described  as  so  indilferent  a  penman 
that  his  best  eflbrts  could  only  be  read  by  his  clerk, 
his  moilerate  ones  by  himself,  and  his  usual  ones  by 
neither,  was  vet  better  than  I ;  for  after  a  day  and 
night  have  elapsed,  I  can  make  absolutely  nothing 
of  my  own  writing.  It  was  a  “  Caligraphic  Mys¬ 
tery  ”  long  before  the  Stereoscopic  Company  patent¬ 
ed  theirs ;  and  were  it  not  for  my  wife,  to  whom  the 
gift  of  interpretation  has  been  revealed,  and  who 
copies  out  all  my  manuscripts  for  the  press,  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  would  know  nothing  of  their  favoi-ite 
author.  But  stay,  I  am  anticipating.  It  was  never 
supposed  at  Minerva  Lodge  that  any  pupil  would 
sub^quently  so  far  degrade  himself,  and  it,  as  to 
endeavor  to  make  a  living  by  his  pen.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  such  a  misfortune  —  to  do  ray  revered  mas¬ 
ter  justice  —  never  entered  into  the  Doctor’s  brain. 
We  were  all  country  gentlemen’s  sons,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  we  should  remain  in  that  position  of  life 
in  which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  start  us. 

But  even  a  country  gentleman  has  sometimes  to 
write  an  invitation,  and  even  an  Address  to  his  Con¬ 
stituents,  if  he  asjiires  to  sit  in  St.  Stephen’s  (and 
docs  not  get  it  written  by  somebody  else),  and  there¬ 
fore  I  contend  that  Dr.  Swishem  should  have  t.aught 
us  how  to  write.  Perhaps  he  imagined,  as  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  classical  education  maintain  in  the  case 
of  History,  Geography,  and  the  Modern  Languages, 
that  W’riting  is  too  contemptible  a  subject  for  the 
intellect  of  youth  to  grapple  with,  and  may  be  safely 
left  for  subseipient  acquisition.  But,  at  all  events, 
he  need  not  have  spoiled  “the  hands”  of  those 
who  liiid  hands.  This,  however,  was  effected  most 
comjiletely  by  his  system  of  punishment  by  Impo¬ 
sitions.  If  I  was  caught  “  out  of  bounds,”  or  eat¬ 
ing  sausages  in  bed,  or  putting  slate-pencil  into  a 
keyhole,  or  (worse  than  all)  if  nature,  overburdened 
by  an  early  dinner,  gave  way  during  the  Doctor’s 
sermon,  and  I  fell  asleep  at  church,  there  ensued 
an  imposition  ;  that  is,  I  was  compelled  to  copy  out, 
from  a  classical  author,  a  certain  amount  of  lines, 
varying  from  a  hundred  to  one  thousand.  In  the 


case  of  a  very  flagrant  outrage,  —  swigging  the  Doc¬ 
tor’s  table  “  ale  ”  (it  never  wore  Mr.  Bass’s  triangle, 
I  am  certain)  upon  the  sly,  —  I  s.ay,  in  the  case  of 
that  depraved  young  gentleman,  Maltworm  minor, 
I  have  known  an  imposition  of  Ttco  Thoiisanil Lines 
of  the  poet  Virgil  to  be  set  in  punishment. 

There  was  not  much  in  common  between  Dr. 
S.  (who  was  a  foolish  little  round  man,  given  up 
to  lieraldry)  and  the  bard  of  Mantua,  but  they 
were  always  hereby  connected  in  our  minds,  and 
hated  with  an  e(|ual  rancor.  How  our  fingers  scur¬ 
ried  over  those  odious  he.xameters,  until  tney  grew 
stiff  and  sore,  and  refused  to  form  the  letters! 
IIow  we  scratched  and  scrawled,  and  dug  into  the 
pajjer,  with  those  execrable  steel  pens !  AVhat 
strange  inventions  were  made  use  of  (though  never 
patented)  to  shorten  the  cruel  mechanical  toil  — 
surely  almost  as  bad  as  the  Crank  of  our  model 
prisons  —  by  tying  half  a  dozen  pens  together,  and 
imj)uting  the  vice  of  repetition  where  our  author 
had  never  been  suspected  of  it  before ! 

In  short,  although  of  the  positive  results  of  my 
education  at  Minerva  Lo<lge  I  have  but  little  to 
boast  (for  I  soon  forgot  how  to  compose  Latin 
verses),  that  little  was  more  than  balanced  by  the 
fact,  that  my  handwriting  was  utterly  ruined  by  its 
Iin[)osition  system.  Excessive  speed  was  the  only 
virtue  which  it  nourished  in  the  way  of  penman¬ 
ship  ;  we  soon  got  to  write  “  running-hands.”  But 
as  for  the  art  of  writing,  as  a  means  of  communi¬ 
cating  information  to  others,  it  lapised  altogether, 
and  was  lost  from  amongst  us,  as  completely  as  the 
method  of  staining  glass  is  said  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  whole  human  family. 

“  Spirit-hands,”  to  judge  from  the  few  specimens 
of  the  penmanship  of  the  other  world  with  which  we 
have  been  favored,  are  not  particularly  adapted  for 
setting  “  copies,”  and,  indeed,  much  remind  one  of 
the  wanderings  of  a  spider,  recently  escaped  from 
an  ink-pot ;  but  “  spirit-hands  ”  are  as  copperplate 
specimens  of  caligraphy  compared  to  my  hand.  To 
people  who  can’t  spell,  a  bad  handwriting  is  some 
advantage;  for  in  cases  of  doubt — such  as,  whether 
the  i  or  the  e  come  first  in  Believe  or  Receive  — 
they  have  only  to  make  their  customary  scrawl,  and 
the  possible  error  becomes  undiscoverable  ;  but  the 
nature  of  my  profession  has  compelled  me  to  acquire 
this  accomplishment  (no  thanks  to  Dr.  Swishem), 
and  I  have  rarely  any  occasion  for  concealment. 

There  one  person  who  discovered  ground  for 
congratulation  upon  this  my  shortcoming,  and  only 
one.  He  was  a  gentleman  who  lived  a  life  of  leis¬ 
ure,  and  he  confessed  that  my  letters  gave  him 
greater  pleasure  than  those  of  other  friends,  because 
they  “  lasted  him  so  long.”  The  first  day  upon 
which  he  received  one,  he  would  discover,  after  half 
a  dozen  perusals,  a  glimmering  of  what  was  intended 
to  be  conveyed ;  the  ne.xt  day,  some  interesting  de¬ 
tail  would  crop  out ;  and  by  the  end  of  a  week,  if 
some  sentence  did  not  emerge  with  a  flash  which 
altered  the  entire  complexion  of  the  affair,  he  found 
himself  (with  the  assistance  of  his  family,  and  any 
ingenious  friend  who  happened  to  be  enjoying  his 
hospitality)  in  possession  of  all  that  I  had  wished  to 
say.  But  this  gentleman’s  case  was  an  exceptional 
one.  AVhen  my  wife  was  unable  to  copy  my  death¬ 
less  works,  the  compositors  murmured  and  rebelled. 
They  only  knew  English,  they  said ;  not  Sanscrit. 
My  Essay  on  the  Assyrian  Bull,  for  instance,  tcith 
some  Remarks  on  its  Treatment  under  Rinderpest,  as 
suggested  by  Nineveh  “Friezes,”  cost  my  publisher 
seventy  pounds  in  printer's  chai^ges  for  “  erasures 
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and  alterations  ”  alone.  I  am  so  ashamed  of  my 
own  performance,  that  I  dare  not  save  my  fingers 
by  employing  a  “  multiplying  machine,”  even  for 
business-letters.  My  small  children  make  me  blush 
for  my  inferiority,  when  they  show  me  their  “  pot¬ 
hooks  and  hangers,”  and  I  shall  not  easily  forget  that 
moment  of  embarrassment,  when  one  of  them,  in 
the  alieence  of  her  governess,  askeil  me  to  set  her 
“  a  copy.”  “  Dear  papa,  please  write  me  out  a  line 
of  Rs.”  I  could  as  easily  have  written  down  the 
genealogy  of  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  Even  the 
two  ingenious  “  blind  men  ”  at  the  post-office  were 
unable  to  decipher  me  except  by  mutual  consulta¬ 
tion.  My  envelopes  took  ten  times  the  perioil  that 
other  Illegibles  did  in  pa.ssing  through  their  hands. 
They  doubtless  puzzled  over  the  efl’orts  of  all  those 
who  had,  like  myself,  been  educated  at  Minerva 
Lodge,  but  the  profession  of  literature  —  the  trade 
of  the  constant  scribbler  —  had  in  my  case  so  thor¬ 
oughly  completed  the  evil  which  Impositions  hail 
begun,  that  I  was  facile  princeps  among  even  them : 
the  most  infamous  of  all  bad  writers.  Literature 
needs  have  no  such  effect  as  this,  if  the  previous 
training  has  bi*en  good.  Some  foolish  persons  think 
it  is  a  mark  of  genius  to  write  ill,  but  this  is  a  great 
mistake.  I  look  over  my  own  epistolary  treasures, 
and  see  with  shame  how  (|uite  otherwise  is  the  case. 

Place  aitx  dames.  This  neat  little  microsi-opic 
hand,  every  letter  of  which  is  legible,  belongs  to  the 
authoress  of  Our  VUlaf/e  ;  and  these  bold  and  wcll- 
fbnned  lines  are  from  the  same  fingers  which  wrote 
Deerhrook  and  the  Crofton  Bops. 

This  free  and  manly  hand  (the  best  T  know)  is 
that  which  set  down  the  Domestic  Annals  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  and  this,  perhaps  the  next  best,  so  firm,  dis¬ 
tinct,  and  vet  so  flowing,  is  the  same  which  has 
moved  mankind  at  will  to  tears  and  laughter,  from 
the  days  of  Pickwick  until  now.  To  judge  by  this 
bold  running-hanti,  the  Woman  in  White  was  no 
Dead  Secret  to  the  printer  ;  and  here  is  the  clear 
legible  work  of  those  dead  fingers  which  shall  paint, 
alas  !  no  Colonel  Newcomes  for  us  any  more. 

Had  I  posses-sed  the  genius  of  all  these  writers 
combined,  I  should  yet  have  been  as  one  who 
preaches  in  an  unknown  tongue,  edifying  no  Reader 
(and  least  of  all  “the  Reader”  who  is  employed  by 
the  printer),  but  for  the  fair  Interpretess  of  whom  I 
have  spoken;  and  even  she  was  useless  to  me  in 
some  things.  There  are  letters  which  one  cannot 
get  one’s  wife  to  write  for  one ;  and  my  correspond¬ 
ents  grew  rebellious,  and  threatened  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  one  who  gave  them  so  much 
trouble.  A  business-tnend  in  the  city,  declaring 
that  “  my  telegraph-hand  was  much  better  than 
my  writing-hand,”  insisted  upon  hearing  from  me 
by  the  wires  only.  Finally,  a  “  round-robin  ”  was 
addressed  to  me  from  the  members  of  my  own  fam¬ 
ily,  requesting  that  I  should  take  writing-lessons  of 
a  professor,  and  enclosing  thirty  shillings  to  defray 
his  charges  for  the  first  six  lessons.  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  —  under  any  circumstances  —  to  return  peo¬ 
ple’s  money,  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  too  well- 
principled  not  to  apply  what  I  receive  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  therefore,  I  began  to  learn  that  science  which  I 
had  acquired  at  eight  years  old,  and  lost  during  my 
residence  at  Minerva  Lotlge. 

“  Impositions,  eh  ?  ”  remarked  the  Professor  as 
soon  as  he  set  eyes  upon  a  specimen  of  what  the 
painters  would  call  my  “  latest  style.” 

“  Yes,”  said  1,  “  that  w.ts  the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
Literature  was  the  finisliing-school.” 


“  Don’t  believe  it,  sir,”  returned  he.  “  I  have  had 
hundreds  of  adult  pupils,  who  all  write  like  this  — 
only  certainly  not  quite  so  badly.  Not  one  school¬ 
boy  out  of  ten  who  lias  been  brought  up  on  classical 
principles  can  write  a  legible  hand.  The  head¬ 
masters  ought  to  be  flogged  all  round.” 

“  Or  even  where  the  boys  are  flogged,”  suggested 
I ;  but  he  did  n’t  understand  this  allusion. 

“  You  will  require  to  take  a  dozen  lessons  instead 
of  six,  sir,”  continued  he,  severely. 

And  he  spoke  within  the  mark,  for  before  I  left 
his  establishment,  cured,  I  had  to  take  eighteen.  I 
consider  that  if  the  law  of  England  was  framed  upon 
equitable  principles,  it  would  enable  me  to  “  recov¬ 
er  ”  the  sum  of  four  pounds  ten  shillings  from  the 
executors  of  the  late  Dr.  Swishem  ;  but  I  need  not 
say  that  such  is  not  the  case. 

My  friends,  of  course,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gentleman  of  Leisure,  were  delighted  with  the  re¬ 
sult  attained ;  and  the  compositors  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  setting  up  this  paper  can  scarcely  believe 
their  eyes.  Rut  I  am  by  no  means  alto^dher  fi\*ed 
from  the  consequences  of  my  late  defoniii^y  (for 
that’s  the  very  wortl).  A  most  respectable  trades¬ 
man,  to  whom  I  gave  my  first  check  after  this  won¬ 
drous  change,  was,  upon  presenting  it  in  person  at 
my  banker’s,  at  once  taken  into  custody  upon  the 
charge  of  forgery.  He  has  brought  an  action  against 
the  firm  for  defamation  of  character,  and  I  am  sub¬ 
poenaed  as  a  witness  in  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
My  old  check-book  will  be  there  produced,  and  the 
signatures  (ii')  contrasted  with  the  way  which  I  have 
recently  acquired  —  including  a  beautiful  flourish 
like  an  Eagle  —  of  subscribing  my  name.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  be  nece.ssary  to  humiliate  myself  by 
further  confessions,  since,  for  the  culmination  of  this 
sad  history,  readers  may  consult  the  publie  papers 
for  themselves. 


THE  BROOCH  OF  BRUCE. 

The  Highland  plaid,  called  the  breacan-feile,  or 
“  checkered  covering,”  was,  originally,  a  far  more 
important  article  of  dress  than  it  is  at  the  present 
day,  fonning,  in  fact,  the  chief  portion  of  the  cos¬ 
tume.  Professor  Cosmo  Innes  would  appe.ar  to  dis¬ 
believe  the  antiquity  of  the  Highland  checkered 
dress,  and  is  ham  upon  “  the  man  of  fashion  who 
can  afford  to  ape  the  outlaw  of  the  melodrama.” 
But  General  Stewart  says  that  “  in  the  toilet  of 
a  Highlander  of  fashion,”  the  arrangements  of  the 
plaid  were  of  the  greatest  consequence.  It  had  a 
length  of  four  yards  and  a  breadth  of  two,  and  was 
so  folded  that  it  covered  the  laxly  and  came  down 
to  the  knee,  being  confined  round  the  waist  by  a 
belt,  except  in  wet  weather,  when  it  could  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  shelter  the  whole  person.  When  the 
wearer  required  the  fi’ce  use  of  both  his  arms,  the 
plaid  was  fastened  across  the  breast  by  a  btalkin  or 
brooch  ;  but  when  the  right  arm  only  was  left  bare, 
the  brooch  was  worn  on  the  left  shoulder.  Tlie 
brooch  was  circular  in  its  shape,  and  was  frequently 
adorned  with  crystals,  caim-gonns,  and  precious 
stones  ;  while  its  silver  rim  was  engraved  with  vari¬ 
ous  devices  and  mottoes.  Martin  mentions  some 
“  of  one  hundred  merks  value,  with  the  figures  of 
various  animals  curiously  engraved.” 

These  Highland  brooches  were  presen-ed  as  fam¬ 
ily  heir-looms,  and  were  treasured  with  a  super¬ 
stitious  care.  Their  resemblance  to  the  Roman 
filnda  seems  to  have  greatly  impressed  the  mind  of 
Wordsworth,  who,  in  the  brooch  and  plaid  (worn 


THE  BROOCH  OF  BRUCE. 


kilt^wise),  could  see  vestiges  of  the  earliest  history 
of  the  people,  and  their  communications  with  the 
Roman  invaders.  He  says  that,  before  Columba’s 
visit, 

“  was  not  unknown 
The  clasp  that  fixed  the  Roman  gown  ; 

The  Fibula,  whose  shape,  1  ween. 

Still  in  the  Highland  Broach  is  seen.” 

Tlic  Brooch  of  Lorn,  that  “  brooch  of  burning 
gold,”  is  historical,  and  forms  the  subject  of  the  min¬ 
strel’s  song  at  the  feast  of  the  Lord  of  the  Idee.  It 
was  at  the  defeat  at  Dalree,  in  Breadalbane,  in 
1306,  that  Bruce,  being  hotly  pursued  by  one  of  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn,  slew  him  with  his  battlc-a.xe, 
but  left  in  his  death-grasp  his  plaid  and  brooch. 
This  brooch  was  carefully  preserved  at  Dunolly 
Castle,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been  lost  at  the 
burning  of  the  Castle  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  statement  to  this  effect  is  made  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
in  the  notes  to  his  poem,  and  also  by  General  Stew¬ 
art,  in  his  “  Sketches”  (ii.  442^.  This,  however,  is 
erroneous,  for  the  brooch  is  still  preserved  by  Ad¬ 
miral  Macdougal,  at  Dunolly  House,  and  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  given  in  the  last  edition  (1864)  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Wilson’s  “  Prehistoric  Annals.” 

Anotlicr  brooch  of  Bruce,  but  acquired  in  a  friend¬ 
ly  instead  of  a  hostile  manner,*  has  ako  been  pre¬ 
served  to  the  present  day.  The  brooch  is  very 
large  and  handsome ;  the  central  stone  is  a  fine 
cairn-gorm,  surrounded  with  Scotch  pebbles,  set  in 
silver,  inuch  tarnished  by  age.  Within  the  brooch 
the  letters  F.  M.  K.  are  rudely  marked,  being  the 
initials  of  Farracher  Mac  Kay,  to  whom  Bruce  gave 
the  brooch.  The  clan  of  the  Mackays  of  Ugadale 
was  one  of  ten  of  the  second  class  of  vassals  of  the 
Isles;  and  Gregory  mentions  that  Gilchrist  Mac 
Imar  Mackay  had  a  grant  of  lands  in  Cantire  from 
King  Robert  Bruce,  and  “  that  from  him  were  de¬ 
scended  the  Mackays  of  Ugadale,  who,  after  the 
forfeiture  of  the  lajrd  of  the  Isles,  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Islay.” 

The  history  of  this  brooch  given  bv  Bruce  to 
Mackay  is  a  curious  page  in  the  romantic  annak  of 
toyal  fugitives.  According  to  Cantire  tradition,  in 
those  days  when  King  Robert  Bruce  was  a  fugitive, 
and  had  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  he  was  nigh  per¬ 
ishing  from  hunger  and  fatigue  during  a  night  passed 
upon  the  bleak  mountain  of  Sliobhghoil,  in  North 
Aigyleshire,  but  was  kept  warm  by  a  goat  who  also 
refreshed  him  with  her  milk,  in  grateful  reinembi’ance 
of  which  he  afterwards  made  a  law  that  forbade  the 
poinding  (or  pounding)  of  a  goat.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  walked  on  to  Cantire,  South  Argyleshire, 
and  met  a  beggar-man,  who  gave  him  a  little  meal, 
which  the  king  mixed  with  water  in  the  heel  of  his 
shoe,  and  ate  heartily,  saying,  “  Hunger  is  a  good 
cook  ;  it  is  bad  to  slight  food  ;  barley-meal  brose  out 
of  my  shoe  is  the  best  food  that  ever  I  used.”  Then 
he  came  on  to  Cantlre’s  monarch  of  mountains  — 
2,170  feet  high  —  Beinn-an-tuirc,  “  the  wild  boar’s 
mountain,”  so  called  because  Diarmid  had  there 
slain  the  dreaded  boar,  and  had  lost  his  own  life 
through  the  jealousy  of  Fingal. 

Bruce  wandered  in  the  forest  of  Bunlaradh,  where 
he  met  a  man  who  would  not  tell  who  he  was.  So 
they  fought ;  and  when  they  had  fought  till  they 
were  exhausted,  they  agreed  that  it  was  pitiful  work, 
and  that  it  would  be  tetter  for  them  to  tell  their 
names.  Whereupon  they  did  so,  and  Bruce  discov- 

*  Now  in  the  ponscssioD  of  Captain  Hector  Macncal,  of  Ugadale 
and  Lossity  in  Cantire. 


ered  in  his  opponent  his  fHend  General  Douglas,  who 
was  ako  a  fugitive.  Tlien  they  came  down  to  Uga¬ 
dale,  on  the  eastern  shore,  and  gained  admittance  at 
the  house  of  one  Mackay,  who  was  entertaining  his 
friends  at  a  merry-making,  and  who  welcomed  them 
with  Highland  hospitality,  comjiclling  Bruce  to 
drink  a  quaigh  of  iisnuebaugh,  saying,  “  I  am  king 
in  my  own  house.”  Then  Mackay  gave  them  their 
te(k  and  breakfasts,  and  took  them  up  Belnn-an- 
tuire,  in  onler  to  show  them  the  way  to  the  western 
coast  of  Cantii’c.  Then  Bruce  disclosed  himself,  and 
promised  that  when  he  had  regained  his  throne  he 
wotdd  grant  Mackay  any  favor  that  he  should  ask  of 
him  ;  whereu|)on  Mackay  replied,  that  if  he  had  the 
two  farms  of  Ugadale  and  Arnicle,  he  shouhi  be  as 
happy  as  a  king.  Bruce  promised  him  this,  and 
bade  him  farewell  at  the  spot  still  called  CroseMhic 
Caidh,  or  “  the  Cross  of  Mackay,”  telling  him  to 
come  and  see  him  in  Edinburgh  whenever  he  should 
perceive  a  bonfire  blazing  on  a  certain  hill  in  Gallo¬ 
way.  Miickay  did  so,  and  received  from  the  king 
the  title-deeds  of  the  two  farms ;  and  when  he  de¬ 
clined  drinking  a  goblet  of  wine,  Bruce  constrainwl 
him,  reminding  him  that  he,  in  his  turn,  was  king  in 
his  own  house. 

Such,  told  briefly,  is  the  purport  of  the  popular 
stories  relating  to  Bruce  and  Alackay  that  I  collected 
on  the.  spot  in  1860,  and  which  were  published  in 
the  following  year  in  my  “  Glencreggan  ” ;  *  and  in 
these,  as  will  have  been  seen,  no  mention  is  made  of 
a  brooch.  Further  infpnries  on  this  subject,  made 
during  the  five  past  years,  have  put  me  in  possession 
of  fresh  particulars  relating  to  this  story,  which  have 
not  hitherto  teen  published.  A  Cantire  laird  tells 
me  :  I  believe  the  true  version  of  this  storj'  to  be 
as  follows,  and  this  I  had  from  old  John  Macdougall 
of  Killmaluaig,  and  the  late  Ugadale  so  far  confirmed 
it ;  moreover,  the  tenure  of  the  Ugadales  further 
vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  story.  It  would  ap¬ 
pear,  then,  from  this  version  of  the  story,  that  the 
king  slept  at  Killmaluaig,  a  farm  (now  telonging  to 
Glencreggan)  of  which  Mackay  was  then  tenant. 
The  king  was  in  disguise,  and  was  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mackay,  who  spoke  strongly  against  the 
Bruce.  The  king  asked  Mackay  if  lie  could  direct 
him  to  the  ferry  for  Arran.  Mackay  not  only  could 
do  so,  but  offered  to  escort  him  on  his  wav  in  the 
morning.  They  started  accordingly,  and  rested 
where  a  stone  now  marks  the  spot  on  the  hill  of  Ar- 
niclc,  which  is  still  the  property  of  the  Ugadales. 
From  this  sjwt  Mackay  pointed  out  to  the  king  cer¬ 
tain  crown-lands,  namely,  the  lands  of  Arnicle. 
They  proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  came  to  Uga¬ 
dale,  which  was  also  pointed  out  as  crown-lands. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  ferry,  where  the  king 
sat  down  on  a  stone  —  which  is  still  shown  —  and 
where,  after  thanking  Mackay  for  his  hospitality, 
and  giving  him  his  brooch  as  a  farewell  token,  he 
declared  to  him  who  he  was.  This  put  poor  Mac¬ 
kay  in  a  great  fright,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
soon  relieved  by  tlie  king  telling  him  that  he  need 
not  fear,  for  that  he  had  cntertaine<l  him  hospitably 
as  a  stranger,  and  that,  if  he  shouhi  suci.-ecd  in 
obtaining  his  rights,  he  would  give  unto  him  those 
crown-lands  of  Ugadale  and  Arnicle.  Tlie  king  af¬ 
terwards  carried  his  promise  into  efTect,  and  the 
lands  ai-e  now  held  on  the  obligation  of  entertaining 
the  sovereign  on  coming  to  Cantire. 

In  this  version  of  the  story.  General  Douglas  dis¬ 
appears  into  his  original  mythical  mists,  and  there 
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are  other  slighter  variations  that  can  surjTrise  no  one 
■who  observes  how  rapidly  even  historical  facts  be¬ 
come  inonisted  with  fable.  A  Cantirc  corres]K)nd- 
ent,  to  whom  kinship  to  Bruce's  Mackay  lias  aflbrd- 
cd  peculiar  means  of  information,  has  given  me  a 
version  of  the  story  in  which  some  new  and  inter¬ 
esting  particulars  will  be  found.  He  says,  that  when 
Bruce  had  entercil  llackay’s  house,  the  fanner  of¬ 
fered  him  a  seat  at  the  supper-table.  Bruce  refused 
it ;  whereupon  IMackay,  l)cnt  upon  hosjiitality,  said 
that  he  miixt  be  seated,  when  Bruce  n'plied,  “  ^lust 
is  a  wonl  for  kings  to  use  to  their  subjects.”  On 
which  Mackay  said,  “  Every  man  is  a  king  in  his 
own  house.”  Wlieu,  on  the  morrow,  Mackay  had 
escorted  his  guest  on  his  w.ay,  “  Bnice  presented  his 
entertainer  with  the  massive  and  curious  silver 
brooch  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  laird  of 
Ugailale,”  and  asked  him  as  to  his  position  and  pros¬ 
pects,  and  what  would  be  the  greatest  boon  that 
could  be  conferred  upon  him.  Mack.ay’s  reply  was, 
“  To  be  possessor  of  the  land  that  I  now  farm  as 
tenant.”  Acconling  to  this  version  of  the  story, 
Bruce  did  not  disclose  himself  to  Mackay  at  this 
interview ;  but,  when  he  “  enjoyed  his  ain  again,” 
sent  for  the  farmer  to  court,  and  there  desireil  him 
to  be  seated.  On  Mackay’s  hesitating  to  <lo  this, 
Bruce  said,  “  Every  man  is  a  king  in  his  own 
house  ” ;  whereupon  IMackay  recollected  the  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  he  himself  had  used  the  wonls,  and 
then  recognized  the  stranger  whom  he  had  befriend¬ 
ed  in  the  person  of  his  king,  ■who  then  presented 
him  with  the  two  forms  of  Ugadale  and  Amide  in 
perpetuity.  The  original  grant  is  still  preserved. 
It  is  a  piece  of  sheepskin,  three  inches  square,  bear¬ 
ing  the  words,  “  I,  Robert  the  First,  give  the  lands 
of  Ugadale  and  Amide  to  McKay  and  his  heirs  for¬ 
ever.”  On  this  grant  the  family  held  the  lands  till 
the  reign  of  Japies  IV.,  when  it  was  formally  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  crown-charter. 

The  spot  at  Amide  where  Bruce  and  Mackay 
parted  is  marked  by  a  cairn,  on  which  was  an  in¬ 
scription,  which,  according  to  tradition,  recorded 
the  history  of  the  event,  but  it  is  now  illegible. 
The  glen  still  bears  the  name  of  Mackay’s  Glen. 
Ugadale  is  still  a  fann-house,  as  the  Macneals  reside 
at  Lossit  Park,  near  Campbelton.  Tlie  late  Lainl 
of  Ugadale  was  prevented  from  claiming  his  right 
to  entertain  his  Sovereign,  when  the  Queen  visited 
Cantire,  Sept.  17th,  1847,  as  she  did  not  leave  her 
yacht,  which  was  moored  for  the  night  in  Campbd- 
ton  harbor.  It  was  publicly  stated  by  Douglas 
Jerrold  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  Provost  sent  the 
bell-man  round  the  town  to  announce  that  “the 
Queen  is  now  in  the  Loch !  ”  though  the  real  words 
are  reported  to  have  been,  “  the  Queen’s  ships  are 
now  in  the  Loch.”  But  even  if  the  proclamation 
was  made  as  reported,  it  was  not  a  greater  blunder 
than  that  which  occurred  at  the  Queen’s  visit  to 
Aberdeen,  when  one  of  the  announcements  to  the 
public  was,  “  Her  Majesty  is  now  in  the  Dock.” 

Tlie  Mackays  retained  possession  of  Ugadale  and 
Amide  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurj', 
when  the  estate  p.assed  into  the  hands  of  the  Mac¬ 
neals,  of  Tirfcrgus  and  Lossit,  by  the  marriage  of 
Torquil,  a  younger  son  of  Lauchlan  M.acNeill  Buy, 
of  'Hrfergus,  with  Barbara  Mack.ay,  heiress  of  Uga¬ 
dale,  from  whom  the  present  laird  and  possessor 
of  Bmce’s  brooch.  Captain  Hector  MacneaJ,  is  line- 
ally  descended.  The  grave  of  Mackay,  to  whom 
Bruce  gave  the  brooch  and  lands,  is  pointed  out 
among  the  many  interesting  gravestones  that  crowd 
the  old  burial-ground  of  Saddell  Monastery,  Can- 


tire,  where  lie  the  bodies  of  “  the  mighty  Someried,” 
and  of  his  descendant  Angus  Oig  Macdonald,  —  the 
“  Ronald  ”  of  “  Tlie  Ixird  of  the  Isles,”  —  who,  with 
his  “  men  of  Argile  and  Kintyr,”  as  Barbour  says 
in  his  poem  of  “  The  Brus,”  gave  his  king  such 
important  aid  in  the  fight  at  Bannockburn,  and 
who  h.ad  also  entertained  him  in  his  wanderings  at 
his  castle  at  Saddell. 


THE  MINISTER’S  SANDY  AND  JESS. 

I.  —  WUAT  SANDY  WAS  TO  BE. 

Sandy,  Mr.  Stcwtirt  the  minister  of  Clovenford’s 
only  son,  was  to  be  a  minister  like  his  father  and 
grandfather,  who  had  both  wagged  their  heads  in 
pulpits  Ixdbre  him.  Second-sight  hatl  seen  him  in 
a  Geneva  gown  and  pair  of  bands  from  the  time  he 
wort*  long-clothes  and  bibs. 

With  tlie  great  end  in  view,  many  a  day  Sandy 
came  in  fear  and  trembling  from  making  bour-tree 
mills  on  the  Hare  AVatcr,  and  playing  shinty  with 
his  sister  Jess  and  the  neighlioring  fanners’  sons  on 
the  country  roads,  to  construe  his  Ccesar  or  his  Sal¬ 
lust  in  the  minister’s  little  brown  bedroom. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Stewart  was  a  Tory  and  an 
autocrat  in  rusty  black,  walking  over  his  parish,  not 
unlike  Dr.  Johnson,  in  snuff-brown,  taking  a  turn 
down  Fleet  Street.  The  minister  had  made  a  love 
marriage.  Mrs.  Stewart  had  been  an  orphan,  with 
a  verj'  slender  patrimony, —  a  parlor  boarder  of  the 
Miss  Allanlyccs,  the  old  Ladies  who  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  had  kept  the  bo.arding-school  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  town  of  Woodend.  Sir.  Stewart  had  met 
his  fate  at  a  Woodend  subscription  ball,  when  it  was 
customary  for  ministers  to  carry  to  balls  their  white 
neckcloths  ami  silver  shoe-buckles  as  a  testimony  in 
favor  of  innocent  enjoyment,  and  as  a  protest  against 
Dissent  and  Jacobinism.  There  he  succumbed  in  a 
single  evening  to  Miss  Jean  Clephane’s  dancing, 
though  he  did  not  dance  a  step  himself. 

Tlie  marri.Tge  was  a  happy  one.  Mrs.  Stewart 
paid  the  minister  loving  homage  as  the  greatest  and 
best  of  men,  and  called  him  lord  and  master  to  the 
extent  of  keeping  her  bedroom  scrupulously  free  for 
his  study',  amt  spending  the  choicest  of  her  accom¬ 
plishments  in  needlework  on  the  plated  frills  of  his 
shirts  and  the  open-work  of  his  bands.  In  his  turn, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  tender  to  his  wife,  brought  home 
what  he  supposed  her  taste  in  gaudy  caps  and  spen¬ 
cers,  as  connubial  gifts,  on  the  striking  of  the  fiars 
and  the  meetings  of  Presbytery,  Synod,  and  Assem¬ 
bly  ;  took  notice  of  her  pets,  her  flowers,  her  work, 
—  for  Mrs.  Stewart  was  almost  as  great  in  knitteil 
bed-covers,  tent-stitch-worked  chairs,  and  cambric 
flowers,  as  Mrs.  Delany ;  humored  her  in  her  habits, 
squiring  her  three  evenings  a  week  in  summer,  when 
she  walked  with  her  shawl  over  her  head  to  the 
Karnes,  to  see  the  sun  set  behind  the  Bold  Law,  un¬ 
til  the  servants  and  the  country-people  called  the 
beaten  footpaths  through  the  corn  and  the  clover 
“  the  Minister  and  the  Leddy’s  Walk.” 

The  manse  children  consisted  of  Sandy  and  Jess ; 
and  it  was  a  common  remark  with  rcg.ard  to  the 
two,  that  Sandy  should  have  been  Jess,  and  Jess 
Sandy. 

Sandy  was  not  a  scapegrace  and  a  numskull.  He 
was  a  bonnie  laddie,  very  like  his  mother  both  in 
her  sweet,  fair,  sunshiny  face,  and  her  sanguine,  sen¬ 
sitive,  imaginative  temperament.  He  was  a  shade 
thoughtless  as  regarded  a  divinity  studied  in  pro¬ 
spective,  with  a  greater  bent  for  drawing  on  the 
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margins  of  his  books  and  copies,  and  every  scrap  of 
!  papi’.r  he  could  come  by,  wonderfully  faithful  tran- 

■  scripts  of  “  the  hills,  and  woo<ls,  and  streams  around  ” 

■  Clovenford,  and  clever  comical  likenesses  of  the 
i  master,  his  school-fellows,  and  his  acquaintances, 

'  than  for  severe  reading. 

1  But  his  father  was  persuaded  that  sedateness  and 
application  would  come  to  Sandy  with  riiier  years; 
and  excejit  in  one  instance,  when  he  punished  the 
lad  with  austerity  for  depicting  the  manse  eat  with 
a  pair  of  bauds  round  its  neck,  holding  forth  from  a 
water-stoup  to  the  cocks  and  liens,  and  the  rats 
peeping  from  the  stacks  in  the  glebe  yard,  calling 
the  sketch  a  profane  and  scurrilous  jest,  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  much  alwut  Sandy’s  shortcomings, 
Sandy  was  the  apjilc  of  the  minister’s  eye,  secretly ; 
wliile  openly,  the  father  addressed  the  son  by  the 
coin])rehensively  disparaging  corruption  “  min,”  — 

:  a  term  which,  in  Scotland,  with  the  alter.atlon  of 
1  one  letter,  converts  the  honorable  appellation  “  man  ” 

1  into  an  ostentatiously  condescending  and  slightly 
I  contemptuous  soubriquet.  “  O,  min,  is  that  all 
you  're  good  for  ?  ”  There  was  more  lost  at  Flod- 
den,  min.”  And  It  was  true  Sandy  would  have 
worked  a  more  wonderful  sampler,  and  proved  a 
meeker  and  more  gracious  woman  than  Jess,  for 
whom,  with  a  spice  of  chivalry,  all  Mr.  Stewart’s 
I  outward  favor  was  reserved. 

j  As  for  Jess  Stewart,  she  would  have  responded 
splendidly  to  her  father’s  wishes  but  for  the  trifling 
accident  of  having  been  born  a  girl,  coupled  with 
the  Apostle  Paul’s  prohibition  to  a  woman,  She 
would  have  made  a  fine  minister,  —  frank,  straight- 
!  forwarfl,  imperative,  with  a  p.assionate  tongue  when 
she  w.TS  roused  ;  having  a  real  relish  for  the  solid 
study  of  history  and  geogr.aphy,  in  opposition  to  the 
practice  of  the  spinnet  and  the  execution  of  satin 
pieces  in  the  Miss  Allardyces’  course  of  instruction. 

But  there  was  nothing  unwomanly  or  repulsive  in 
Jess;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  outgrew  the  boister¬ 
ousness  of  her  childhood,  —  when  she  distressed  her 
mother  by  playing  more  uniformly  at  boys’  games 
(Sandy  in  his  tender  years  took  up  with  an  old- 
fashioned,  hard-featured  doll,  Jess’s  rejected  prop¬ 
erty),  and  destroying  three  times  as  many  clothes 
as  Sandy,  there  was  the  prospect  of  her  gromng  up 
a  woman  of  noble  proportions.  There  was  a  charm 
in  Jess’s  fresh,  candid,  intelligent  face  —  her  short, 
thick  black  curls  in  a  crop  about  her  brow  and  neck ; 
her  tall,  broad-shouldered,  firm,  erect  figure  —  at 
le.^st  equal  to  that  of  Sandy’s  bright  blue  eyes,  san¬ 
guine  complexion,  and  slight,  but  active,  long,  ele¬ 
gant  limbs. 

Jess  was  the  young  queen  of  the  parish,  and  the 
position  lent  her  an  ease,  a  power,  an  air  of  born 
authority  and  command  which  became  the  girl,  and 
which  did  not  leave  her  when  she  passed  from  the 
yeomen’s  houses  to  those  of  the  gentry,  where  she 
could  claim  no  precedence  of  birth  and  breeding, 
and  where,  on  the  other  hand,  her  best  cloth  mantle 
and  white  muslin  frock  were  homely  anil  out  of 
date.  Young  Adam  Spottiswoode,  of  Birkholm,  his 
own  master,  who  opened  the  balls  at  Woodend, 
would  rather  dance  a  reel  with  the  minister’s  than 
a  minuet  wth  the  member’s  daughter.  Jess  could 
dance  minuets,  too  ;  a  little  French  dancing-master, 
a  poor  emigri,  had  imported  the  true  Minuets  de  la 
Cour  at  the  service  of  the  public  of  Woodend,  but 
Jess’s  reels  were  something  inspiriting. 

Again,  Jess,  with  the  few  old  and  ailing  men  and 
women,  who  were  “  on  the  box  ”  (that  is,  parish 
paupers),  with  bairns,  with  her  mother’s  endless 
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train  of  calves,  chickens,  dogs,  cats,  pigeons,  lave¬ 
rocks,  Unties,  was  also  “  beyond  compare.”  Jess, 
carrying  a  stray  lamb  in  her  arms,  or  a  broken¬ 
winged  bird  in  her  bosom,  showed  unmistakably 
whether  she  was  womanly  —  that  is,  motherly  — 
or  no. 

Clovenford  kirk  and  manse,  with  moss,  lichen,  and 
weather-stain,  doing  something  to  redeem  the  barn 
and  bothy  order  of  architecture,  lay  in  a  nest  of 
wooded  and  bare  hills.  The  parish  did  not  have 
the  grander  and  more  peculiar  features  of  Scottish 
landscajie,  —  neither  the  height  nor  the  breadth  of 
savage  mountains  and  moors,  where  the  eagle  rears 
her  bloody-beaked  young,  and  “  the  whaup  cries 
dreary.”  But  it  had  the  Fir  Tap  and  the  Beld  Law, 
the  Hare  Water  and  the  Den  of  blackthorns  and 
whitethorns,  crabs  and  gcans,  ending  in  the  feathery 
birks  and  stiff,  dark-green  boxes  and  hollies  round 
the  old  white  house  of  Birkholm.  'The  fields  were 
all  heights  and  hollows,  sunshine  and  shade,  like 
dimpled  faces.  There  were  hedges  tedded  with 
dogroses  and  honeysuckles  ;  water-courses  yellow 
with  kingcups ;  leal-dykes  nodding  with  harebells, 
and  twittering  with  the  swallows  nestling  beneath 
their  eaves.  At  Clovenford  manse  the  servant 
lasses  still  span  and  sang  ballants  every  afternoon, 
—  on  the  biuk  by  the  kitchen-fire  in  winter,  and  at 
the  back-door  in  summer.  Andro  Comfoot,  the 
minister’s  man,  lived  with  his  deaf  wife  and  his 
catechcescd  laddie,  the  minister’s  herd,  in  the 
thatched  cottage  at  the  manse  offices,  came  to  the 
house  every  evening  and  was  present  with  the 
family  at  “  the  worship,”  when  the  minister  com¬ 
mended  his  house,  people,  kirk,  country,  and  the 
world  to  the  care  of  the  Great  Ci-eator.  Andro 
came  again  at  sunrise  to  awake  the  lasses,  and  to 
speak  in  at  the  minister’s  window  and  tell  him  what 
the  weather  was  like,  never  thinking  to  avert  his 
light  gray -green  fishy  eyes  from  the  night -cap, 
broad-l)ordered,  and  with  a  large  bow  right  over 
the  foreheadj  which  bore  the  picturesque  Kilmarnock 
cowl  loving  company  on  the  pillow. 

The  cloud,  the  size  of  a  man’s  hand,  in  the  Cloven¬ 
ford  sky  began  with  the  expenses  of  Sandy’s  college 
terms ;  notwithstanding  they  were  met  without 
flinching,  bravely  borne,  and  every  member  of  the 
family  took  a  part  in  defraying  them. 

The  minister  trudged  many  a  long  and  weary 
mile  to  do  duty  at  neighboring  kirks  and  canonical 
meetings,  in  place  of  hiring  a  gig  from  the  Crown 
in  Woodend.  Mrs.  Stewart  gave  up  much  of  her 
visiting,  for  the  reason  that  she  was  delicate  and  un¬ 
able  to  accom[)any  the  minister  in  his  long  walks. 
Jess  could  walk  with  the  best,  and  thought  nothing 
of  crossing  the  parish,  six  miles  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  dancing  half  the  night  afterwards ;  but 
Jess  was  called  on  to  resign  all  the  little  advantages 
and  enjoyments  such  as  even  the  farmers’  daughtei's 
could  claim.  These  were  her  going  to  Edinburgh 
and  lodging  with  her  Aunt  Peggy,  the  writer  to  the 
signet’s  widow,  in  the  High  Street,  and  there  learn¬ 
ing  to  bake  pastry  and  cut  out  patterns  for  her 
gowns ;  and  her  attending  the  dancing  and  singing 
classes  for  grown-up  ladies  and  gentlemen,  opened 
every  winter  in  Wootlend.  The  very  table  at  the 
manse  was  rendered  plainer  and  more  frugal  on 
Sandy’s  account.  The  box  which  travelled  every 
fortnight  with  the  carrier  to  Edinburgh  seemed  to 
carry  away  all  the  dainties.  Mi-s.  Stewart  relin¬ 
quished  her  little  cup  of  tea  in  the  morning,  protest¬ 
ing  she  found  it  bad  for  her  nerves,  and  made  a 
fashion  of  supping  porridge  along  with  the  minister 
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and  Jess.  Tlie  minister  denied  himself  his  bit  of 
Stilton  cheese  and  glass  of  Edinburgh  ale  after  din¬ 
ner,  pretending  they  mode  him  sleepy.  Jess  had  to 
be  more  sparing  in  preserving  the  fruit,  though  it 
was  hanging  in  abundance  in  the  garden,  and  the 
whole  cost  was  the  sugar ;  and  to  sulwtitute  for  the 
old  home-brewed  wines,  the  currant,  ginger,  clder- 
llower,  and  elder-berry  —  welcome  cordials  to  the 
sick  of  narrow  means,  who  knew  no  better  —  the 
still  humbler  beverage  of  treacle  beer. 

At  first  all  these  sacrifices,  regarded  as  temporary 
in  their  nature,  were  made  light  of.  But  as  sessions 
came  and  went,  and  Sandy  brought  home  no  hon- 
ors,  got  no  bui-sary  to  case  the  burden,  no  private 
teaching,  except  once  a  summer  tutorship,  they 
pressed  more  heavily. 

The  fact  w'as,  that  young  Sandy  Stewart,  in  the 
most  critical  years  of  his  life,  in  place  of  settling 
down  to  hard  head-work,  was  flightier  and  more 
prone  to  trifling  —  as  it  was  regarded  at  Cloven- 
ford  —  than  ever.  lie  showed  himself  addicted  to 
company ;  not  bad  company,  —  a  true  son  of  the 
manse  coulil  not  at  once  have  degraded  himself  so 
far  without  great  moral  corniption,  —  but  to  free 
mixed  company,  —  the  comj»atij"  at  harvest-homes, 
fairs,  and  the  clul)s,  in  which  ^V  oodend  aiH'(l  more 
famous  places.  Gentlemen  of  higher  degree  than 
the  minister’s  Sandy,  —  the  young  Laird  of  Birk- 
holm,  for  instance,  —  and  even  ladies,  the  eccentric 
old  dowagers  and  spinsters  of  the  period,  frequented 
these  scenes  blamelessly ;  but  no  one  of  them  was  to 
lie  a  minister,  a  IVesbyterian  divine,  whom  a  single 
breath  of  scandal  was  suflicient  to  blast. 

TIic  wonl  was  not  widely  applied  then ;  but  San¬ 
dy  was  tainted  with  Bohemianism.  And  the  lad 
was  still  fonder  of  making  facsimiles  of  the  rural 
and  genial  life,  inanimate  and  animated,  he  loved, 
—  the  very  materials  a  waste  of  money,  and  the 
practice,  which  might  have  been  amusing  enough 
to  his  family  in  other  circuimstances,  miserable 
child’s  play  in  a  lacking  divinity  student. 

Lines  of  care  began  to  be  drawn  on  Mr.  Stewart’s 
full  massive  faee.  lie  left  off,  with  scornful  magna¬ 
nimity,  inquiring  into  his  son’s  progress  in  h'is  classes, 
when  the  rt»ult  wiis'invariablv  disappointment;  but 
he  sulfertMl  his  tongue  to  scoff  bitterly  at  the  degen- 
craev  of  the  times,  and  the  elfeminatc  puppyism  of 
“  birlcies,”  who  put  their  pride  in  tying  up  their  hair 
with  ribbons,  and  snorting  tights  and  silk  stockings. 

The  riblmns  at  least  were  cheap,  and  the  stock¬ 
ings  were  a  fimd  transfer  of  the  last  pair  of  six-and- 
thirty  shillings’  worth,  —  a  present  to  Mrs.  Stewart, 
in  hanilsoine  discount  from  the  gallant  old  bachelor, 
the  true  kirk  man,  in  his  snuff-brown  wig  and  jmr- 
ple  rig  and  fur  stiK'kings,  whom  she  called  genteelly 
her  “  merchant”  in  Wixxlend.  Mrs.  Stewart  would 
ten  times  rather  see  the  stockings  on  Sandy’s  legs 
than  on  her  own,  that  for  once  she  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  on  her  bonnie  laddie  in  the 
guise  of  a  fine  gentleman,  as  gentlemen  at  the 
Queen’s  level's  and  state  footmen  still  figure.  It 
was  neither  just  nor  generous  in  Mr.  Stewart  to 
taunt  Sandy  with  his  mother’s  silk  stockings,  ami  to 
add  the  gratuitous  reflection  that  puppies  neither 
cared  where  their  indulgences  came  fhom  nor  to 
what  they  led ;  but  the  minister’s  big  heart  was 
sore. 

On  the  other  side,  Sandy  had  a  hasty  as  well  as 
an  artcctionate  temjier,  and  was  in  constant  danger 
of  rebutting  unfair  asjiersions,  and  speaking  back 
to  his  father  words  ill-considered  anil  unjustifiable 
in  the  circmnstances. 


Mrs.  Stewart,  moving  gently  about  in  her  little 
apple-green  shawl,  filled  in  with  what  manufiu.’turers 
and  women  call  “  pines,”  and  the  cap  of  her  own 
netting  as  fine  as  gossamer,  a  light  cloud  about  a 
face  still  fair  and  delicate  —  too  fair  and  delicate 
for  her  years  —  was  kept  with  both  body  and  mind 
on  the  rack,  acting  as  a  piteous  mediator  between 
her  two  sovereigns. 

Yet  Mr.  Stewart  had  not  swerved  for  a  moment 
from  his  puqiose,  and  never  supposed  that  Sandy 
had  committed  any  grave  offence  to  forfeit  what 
was  in  a  sort  his  inheritance.  Mr.  Stewart  knew 
full  well  that  many  a  distinguished  divine  and 
good  man  had  begun  life  by  sowing  a  crop  of  wild 
oats.  Could  the  minister  have  been  aware  of  it, 
his  heart  might  have  been  comforted  by  the  seem¬ 
ing  coincidence  that  gray  old  St.  liegulus  was  ring¬ 
ing  at  that  moment  with  the  characteristic  exploits 
of  “  Mad  Tam  Chaumers,”  as  Scotland  was  yet  to 
ring  with  the  virtues  and  renown  of  her  great  ora¬ 
tor  and  philanthropist.  And  the  minister  would 
spare  his  bread  as  well  as  his  cheese ;  he  would  take 
off  his  coat,  and  break  stones  by  a  dike  side  for 
day’s  w.ages,  if  the  laws  of  the  kirk  and  his  parish¬ 
ioners  would  suffer  it,  sooner  than  Sandy  should 
miss  his  natur.al  call  to  do  his  family,  his  parish,  it 
might  be  his  country  and  the  world,  credit. 

It  was  Jess  who  came  to  a  different  conclusion. 
It  was  Jess  who  declared  plainly  in  her  secret  cham¬ 
ber  :  “  I  don’t  believe  our  Sandy  will  ever  be  a  min¬ 
ister.  Better  he  should  not  if  he  do  not  put  more 
heart  into  his  work,  or  he  will  cover  himself  and  us 
with  disgrace,  and  bring  down  his  father’s  and  moth¬ 
er’s  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  is  not 
so  long  since  Mr.  Home  was  put  out  of  the  kirk  for 
writing  a  jilay ;  and  Sandy  has  songs,  though  he  has 
not  sermons,  flying  loose  about  his  room  when  I  go 
in  to  make  up  his  bed ;  it  is  well  it  is  not  one  of  the 
lasses  who  sees  them.  He  brags  of  goin^  every 
night  to  the  theatre  when  Mrs.  Siddons  is  in  Einbro’ 
(I  wonder  where  the  price  of  his  tickets  comes  from) ; 
and  I  am  sure,  if  the  Assembly  put  out  one  man  for 
writing  a  play,  they  could  not  in  honesty  keep  in 
another  whose  pencil  is  never  out  of  his  hand.  I 
eatched  him  drawing  the  bethel  and  Miss  Mysie 
Wedderburn  below  the  Ixxik-board  at  the  very  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  the  “  heads  ”  last  Sabbath  ;  and  his  ex¬ 
cuse  was,  he  must  have  fheir  hc<ads  out  of  his  head 
to  be  at  peace  to  listen.  He  cares  a  deal  more  for 
the  glint  of  a  sunny  shower,  or  the  gloom  of  a  thun¬ 
der-storm,  or  the  crook  of  a  scrag  of  a  tree,  or  the 
red  of  a  gv'psy’s  torn  cloak,  than  ever  I  could  see  he 
cared  for  the  bearing  of  a  doctrine.  What  about 
the  minister  of  Uuddingstone  ?  I  would  like  any- 
l)ody  to  tell  me  whether  he  was  not  licensed,  pre¬ 
sented,  called,  and  placed,  before  he  w.as  known,  to 
gentle  and  simple,  as  a  drawing-master  ?  If  Sandy 
would  but  mind  his  own  business.  I  have  no  faith 
in  a  man,  however  quick,  who  does  not  mind  his 
own  business.  Tliere  is  Birkholm,  as  gixsl  a  judge 
of  a  straight  rig,  or  a  round  stack,  or  a  head  of 
nowt,  as  ever  a  farmer  in  the  country ;  yet  he 
kept  his  terms  at  an  English  university,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Hunt,  and  well  his  nnl  coat  sets 
him.” 

It  was  Jess  who  grew  to  grudge,  almost  fiercely, 
every  shilling  ypent  on  Sandy.  Yet  deal  gently 
with  Jes.s’g  memorv,  for  she  was  no  miser,  and  she 
was  the  chief  suflerer.  She  had  her  father’s  scn.se 
of  justice  outraged  without  any  of  the  blindness 
which  .accompanies  a  besetting  desire ;  and  Jess  was 
sensible  that  Sandy’s  idleness  and  extravagance 
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were  fatally  depressinj;  the  balance  in  which  hung 
the  fortunes  of  her  life. 

Adam  SiK)ttiswoode  of  BIrkholm  liked  Jess,  and 
there  was  no  constraint  on  his  will  beyond  the  in- 
lluence  of  his  three  sisters,  whom  he  could  shake  off 
or  bring  round  to  submission  at  his  pleasure.  Jess 
Stewart  would  l)e  a  p<M)r,  but  not  an  unsuitable 
mate  for  the  Laird  of  Birkhohn ;  and  far  beyond 
the  consideration  of  the  white  house  at  Birkhohn 
being  a  grand  down-setting  for  a  portionless  bride, 
Jess  liked  the  comely,  courteous,  frank  young  laird, 
—  not  half  so  clever  as  Jess  herself,  or  Sandy,  but 
attractive  by  the  goodly  glamour  of  his  superior  birth 
and  breeding,  with  the  manly,  honorable  character 
corresponding  to  it.  Adam  Spottiswoode  and  Jess 
Stewart  had  a  kindness  for  each  other ;  but  so  long 
as  it  was  no  more  than  a  kindness,  or  tender  fancy, 
it  was  no  stigma  on  their  liking  to  say  that,  if  the 
couple  had  no  opportunity  of  meeting,  it  would  die 
the  death  of  starvation,  —  grailually  on  the  woman’s 
part,  more  rapidly  on  the  man’s.  There  should  be 
a  middle  ground  for  the  liking  to  wax  into  love. 
There  was  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  couple ;  for 
the  kirk,  where  Birkhohn  took  his  seat  in  the  Birk- 
holm  loft,  fronting  the  minister’s  bucht,  and  where 
he  and  Jess  were  not  always  so  engrossed  with  the 
sermon  (in  spite  of  Jess’s  despotism  to  other  people 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  of  the  “  heads  ”)  as 
they  should  have  been,  was  not  a  middle  ground. 

Poor  Jess  had  no  longer  gloves,  shoes,  sashes,  to 
CO  to  the  subscription  balls  in  the  Woodend  and 
tne  parties  in  the  country-houses :  and  when  the 
manse  family  had  to  dismiss  one  of  the  servants, 
and  Jess’s  hands  got  red  and  her  face  blowsy  with 
continued  housework  and  garden-work,  she  felt  more 
and  more  that,  without  the  commonest  finishes  to 
her  toilette,  she  was  no  longer  fit  to  appear  in  re¬ 
fined  society  and  be  Birkholm’s  chosen  partner. 

Birkholm  attempted  one  great  advance.  Spas 
were  then  the  height  of  fashion,  —  not  foreign  spas, 
but  native,  —  and  not  so  much  as  fountains  of  health, 
but  as  favorite  resorts,  where  men  and  women  saw 
the  world,  met  every  morning  in  the  pump-room, 
drove  together  every  afternoon,  two  by  two,  in 
high-pitclied  gigs,  to  all  the  show-houses  and  breezy 
views  in  the  neighborhood,  and  danced  together  a 
couple  of  long  country-<lances  without  sitting  down, 
under  the  countenance  of  a  master  of  the  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  pumps,  and  with  the  powder  in  his  hair  not 
blown  away  by  the  tempest  of  the  French  Riivolu- 
tion.  Birkholm  bribeil  an  accommodating  married 
cousin  and  one  of  his  sisters,  by  their  share  of  the 
gayety,  to  invite  Jess  Stewart  to  accompany  them 
for  a  fortnight  to  one  of  the  Wells.  The  excursion 
WQuld  have  been  like  an  admission  to  the  Elysian 
fields,  with  the  temple  of  Hymen  at  the  end  of  the 
principal  vista,  to  Jess.  It  would  have  l)een  the 
gala  of  the  {'irl’s  life,  and  she  would  a.<8uredly  have 
come  home  from  it  engaged  to  Birkholm,  and  count¬ 
ing  hersttlf,  with  reason,  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world. 

But  nohlease  oblige  in  all  noble  ranks.  The  pro¬ 
ject  had  become  sim]>ly  out  of  th<!  question.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  Jess  herself,  would  not  sub¬ 
mit  to  Birkholm’s  paying  .less’s  share  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  expenses,  which,  in  the  days  of  travelling  post, 
were  a  serious  calculation  to  families  with  moderate 
incomes.  But  the  Stewarts  could  and  would  have 
made  a  push  to  affortl  the  necessary  sum,  had  not 
Sandy’s  delay  at  college  and  want  of  success  ren¬ 
dered  it  impossible.  And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart 
were  deficient  in  their  duty  to  their  daughter,  aud 


m.ade  no  account  of  Birkholm’s  attentions  to  her, 
because  they  had  forgotten  similar  passages  in  their 
youth  in  the  trouble  of  their  middle  age. 

Jess  said  to  herself  she  did  not  want  anybody’s 
regrets,  and  told  the  world  she  did  not  care  for 
jaunting,  —  she  found  too  much  to  do  among  the 
spring  calves  and  chickens  at  the  manse,  —  and 
carried  her  high  head  as  high,  and  looked  as  strong, 
stately,  and  blooming  as  ever.  And  the  worst  of  it 
was,  Birkholm  believed  her,  and  was  as  much  piqued 
as  the  slightness  of  the  relation  between  them  per¬ 
mitted.  The  prosperous  young  laird  could  not  al¬ 
together  comprehend  the  stniitness  of  the  manse 
finances,  and  draw  his  inferences  fi-om  them.  He 
went  off  in  a  huff  to  enjoy  himself  at  the  Wells 
without  the  hanl-hearted  mistress  lor  whose  sake  he 
had  ])lanned  the  holiday,  —  not  so  much  to  enjoy 
himself  either,  as  to  prove  to  .Jess  that  he  could 
foolish  to  the  top  of  his  bent  without  her. 

So  Jess  w.as  cut  to  the  heart  by  hearing  rumors 
presently,  now  that  Birkholm  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  with  a  beauty  and  fortune  he  had  been 
introduced  to  at  the  \^  ells ;  now  that  he  and  other 
young  men  had  indulged  in  frolics  for  which  the 
license  of  the  time  offered  some  apology,  but  which 
were  far  more  culpable  than  any  follies  of  Sandy’s, 
and,  to  put  the  matter  on  the  lowest  footing,  were 
far  from  becoming  in  the  young  man  who  aspired 
to  the  honor  of  Ix-ing  the  minister’s  son-in-law. 

And  if  Birkholm  were  utterly  lost  to  Jess,  or  if 
he  should  turn  out  wilil  and  come  to  grief,  would 
not  .Jess  lay  that  to  Sandy’s  charge  as  the  heaviest 
portion  of  the  debt  he  owed  her  ? 

II.  —  WHAT  SANDY  WAS. 

“  To  desert  his  poet  and  renounce  the  highest 
commission  a  man  can  carry,  —  to  starve,  or  feed 
off  the  ginjat  as  a  painter  of  false  faces,  an  idolater 
of  stocks  aud  stones,  —  give  me  patience.” 

The  minister  had  need  of  patience  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  letter  with  the  tidings  that  Sandy,  after 
passing  through  four  of  his  years  at  college,  with 
what  effort  the  family  knew,  had  abandoned  the 
ministry  and  adopted  the  profession  of  a  painter. 

Mrs.  Stewart  and  Jess  were  amazed  and  appalled 
beyond  presuming  to  say  a  word. 

It  is  ditlicult  to  measure  at  present  the  headlong 
downfall  of  Sandy  in  those  goo<l  people’s  estimation. 
Though  they  were  familiar  with  his  passion  from 
his  earliest  years,  they  had  not  once  contemplated 
the  probability  of  his  taking  to  painting  as  a  call- 
ing. 

It  was  not  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  any  puritanical 
scruples  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  art.  But  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art  had  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  dancing, 
and  that  would  not  have  reconciled  him  greatly  to 
Sandy’s  Ix'coming  a  dancing-master.  Actually,  old 
M.  Le  Roy,  the  dancing -master,  had  a  far  more 
accredited  and  dignified  position,  lioth  socially  and 
morally,  at  Wootlend  than  any  of  the  poor  portrait- 
painters  who  had  found  their  way  there.  And  it 
was  not  the  poverty  of  the  trade  that  was  its  crown¬ 
ing  drawback. 

The  minister,  like  all  wise,  honest  men  —  Scotch¬ 
men  particularly  —  had  a  due  respect  for  wealth 
and  its  power;  but  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  of 
Si-otland  had  also  need  to  lie  disinterested,  and 
their  hardy  habits  of  mind  and  body  were  not  much 
affected  by  the  prospect  of  poverty.  But  though 
the  minister  had  little  doubt  that  Sandy  would 
starve,  or  lead  a  life  of  miserable  dependence,  per¬ 
haps  vicious  compromise,  it  would  not  have  made  a 
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material  difference  in  this  ease  had  the  minister  been 
acquainted  with  the  changes  in  the  world  which 
put  a  moderate  competence  within  Sanciy’s  reach, 
and  caused  the  step  he  ha<l  taken  to  be  within  the 
bounds  of  right  reason.  Sandy  was  right  that,  in 
the  Edinburgh  of  the  day,  not  only  was  there  a 
wonderful  and  glorious  maiden  literature  among 
“the  writer  lads,”  whom  the  minister  classed  to¬ 
gether  rather  contemptuously,  but  painting,  tis  an 
art,  for  the  first  time  coyly  blushed  and  sjuiled  as  a 
true  sister  of  the  belles  leltres,  which  Mr.  Stewart’s 
cloth  did  not  altogether  despise  when  Robertson 
wrote  history  and  Blair  rhetoric.  Runeimaii’s  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Clerks  of  Penicuik’s  hou.sc  seemed  to 
promise  a  new  eta  never  attained,  such  as  prevailed 
at  Venice  when  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese 
painted  marble  palaces  both  within  and  without. 
Better  still,  a  national  academy  was  really  to  confer 
status  and  impart  instruction  where  youthful  genius 
was  concerned.  But  what  was  tlie  struggling  infan¬ 
cy  of  art  to  the  minister,  who  indulged  in  the  picto¬ 
rial  faculty  in  his  own  way,  and  quite  another  way, 
by  drawing  Sandy,  as  he  had  fondly  hoped,  stand¬ 
ing  up  severe  in  youthful  beauty,  not  unlike  one  of 
Milton’s  archangels,  swajnng  by  the  breath  of  his 
mouth,  for  their  salvation,  multitudes  in  simple 
country  kirks,  or  in  what  the  Reformation  had 
spared  of  rich  abbeys  and  cathedrals  in  towns  and 
cities  ;  and  again,  Sandy,  haggard,  and  sordid,  and 
soiled,  haggling  with  Jewish  dealcre,  whom  Mr. 
Stewart  confounded  with  pawn-brokers  ;  or  jour-, 
neying  wearily  from  town  to  town,  taking  in  scanty 
orders,  and  Mattering  obsequiously  the  owners  of 
the  puffed-up,  yulgar,  mean  faces,  which  he  copied 
with  secret  disgust  ? 

Mr.  Stewart  did  not  absolutely  forbid  Sand^-  his 
course,  or  threaten  him  with  utter  reprobation  if  ho 
pursued  it,  because  the  minister’s  reasonable  soul, 
111  the  middle  of  his  wrath  and  mortification,  reyolt- 
ed  at  yiolence.  He  wrote  to  his  son  in  stern  re¬ 
proach  and  rebuke.  Sandy  defended  himself  like 
a  creature  at  bay,  and  refused  to  force  himself 
into  the  priesthootl,  for  which  Providence  could 
not  have  designed  him,  since  he  had  not  the  ne¬ 
cessary  qualifications. 

Mr.  Stewart,  beside  himself,  accused  Sandy  of 
goin"  nigh  to  blaspheming,  —  of  proposing  to  take 
Providence  into  his  own  hands.  Afterwards,  Sandy 
came  home  for  a  few  days  ;  a  wretched  visit,  when 
his  father  never  addressed  him  directly  beyond  help¬ 
ing  him  at  table,  and  his  mother  “  lookit  in  his  face  ” 
as  if  her  gaze  would  melt  stone.  Sandy  was  now 
as  stone  to  his  father ;  for  the  sweet  temper  of  the 
lad  had  been  goaded  and  driven  to  the  point  when 
sweet  tempers  steel  themselves  to  doggedness,  less 
hopeful  and  tractable  in  its  despair,  than  any  amount 
of  original  arrogance  and  perversity. 

Sandy  saw  tliat  he  had  broken  the  family  circle 
and  rendered  himself  an  alien  from  it.  He  said  to 
his  mother  and  Jess  that  he  had  better  go  away 
and  fight  his  battle  for  himself,  and  it  would  be 
best  that  they  should  not  hear  the  accounts,  be¬ 
cause  these  would  only  cause  fresh  strife  and  con¬ 
demnation.  Some  day  they  might  see  he  had  not 
been  so  far  wrong. 

Sandy  watched  his  opportunity ;  and  one  fine  har¬ 
vest-day,  when  the  minister,  the  servants,  and  An- 
dro  Comfoot,  who  had  borne  “  the  young  minister  ” 
on  his  back  many  a  sunny  morning  lang-syne,  were 
all  abroad  engaged  in  the  ingathering  of  the  glebe 
com,  he  kissed  his  mother  and  shook  hands  with 
Jess,  and  departed  without  other  leave-taking  or 
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blt>ssing  out  into  the  world,  which  is  generally  cold  : 
enough  for  a  penniless  painter,  taking  no  more  with 
him  than  the  stick  and  the  wallet  of  one  of  the 
wandering  apprentices  of  the  kindly  land  of  Wil¬ 
helm  Meister. 

When  the  minister  returned  and  found  his  son’s 
place  vacant,  he  must  have  guessed  that  Sandy  was 
gone ;  but  he  made  no  sign.  AVandering  appivn- 
tices  are  generally  gooil  jiedestriaus,  and  woudiTful- 
ly  endowed  with  friends ;  but  when  the  first  touch 
of  frost  nipped  ill's.  Stewart’s  gillyflowers  that  night, 
Sandy’s  mother  dreamt  of  him  lying  down  like 
Jacob,  witli  a  stone  for  a  pillow,  but  unlike  Jacob, 
the  heir  of  the  promises,  under  the  serene;  sky  of 
Palestine,  r.ither  like  an  Rsau,  getting  his  death  of 
cold,  shivering  under  the  gray  clouds  and  tlie  bleak 
wind,  by  the  bare  Scottish  roadside. 

The  door  of  the  manse  was  thenceforth  shut 
against  Sandy  ;  his  name  became  a  forbidden  sound, 
not  only  as  that  of  “  a  stiekit  minister,”  —  and  the  ■ 
Scotch,  with  grim  humor,  deride  a  failure  in  propor¬ 
tion  .as  they  applaud  an  achievement  in  a  favorite 
line,  —  but  as  an  ill-doer.  Neighliors  carefully 
avoided  mentioning  Sandy  to  his  familv,  while  they 
talked  loudly  among  themselves,  and  pitied  the  poor 
Stewarts  for  the  sore  hearts  they  had  got  from  the 
prodigality  and  ingratitude  of  their  only  son.  Tlie 
minister  strove  manfully  not  to  visit  his  pain  on  the 
blameless  womcn-fblk.  He  was  so  far  left  to  himself  , 
as  to  call  Andro  “  a  pompous  iiliot,”  and  the  herd 
“  an  impudent  blackguard  ” ;  but  they  were  of  the  ■ 
same  sex  as  the  delinquent,  and  in  that  light  fair 
game.  He  refrained  from  ebullitions  of  temper  to 
his  wife  and  daughter,  and  was  considerate,  forbear-  I 
ing,  almost  caressing,  to  poor  JIi's.  Stewart,  who,  in 
her  coming  and  going  about  her  house,  was  forever  ! 
coming  in  contact  with  the  empty  kist  which  had 
lassed  to  and  fro  for  m.any  happy  years,  as  they 
ooked  now,  stored  with  her  choicest  provisions  for 
Sandy,  and  bringing  Sandy’s  clothes  to  his  mother’s 
care,  while  in  her  drawer  up  stairs  lay  the  jiair  of 
silk  stockings  which  in  the  pride  of  her  heart  she 
had  made  Sandy  sport  when  he  was  the  escort  of 
his  sister  and  the  darling  of  the  young  peojile  at  the  | 
Woodend  parties,  —  far  before  Birkholin  in  his 
mother’s  estimation. 

To  Jess  the  minister  turned  with  open  arms,  say-  | 
ing  nothing  to  admit  that  he  had  overlooked  and 
injured  her,  but  with  something  almost  jiathetic  in 
his  dumb  determination  to  make  up  by  every  species 
of  indulgence  for  the  irrevocable  jiast. 

But  with  all  this  cour.age  and  kindness,  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  disappointment  sat  stiffly  on  him.  To  escape 
from  its  induence  he  busied  himself  in  his  studies, 
and  became  more  polemic.al  and  dogmatic.  He 
shrank  from  meeting  his  brethren  of  the  Presbytery, 
over  whom  he  had  reigned  supreme,  and  to  sonic  of 
whom,  with  sons  of  their  own,  he  had  allowed  him¬ 
self,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  to  boast  of  the  ca¬ 
reer  he  had  carved  for  his  son,  and  before  whom 
Sandy  h.ad  humbled  him  in  the  dust,  —  for  none  of 
their  sons  had  turned  fiddlers,  the  only  vocation  to 
which  Mr.  Stewart  could  compare  that  of  a  painter. 
He  shrank  from  his  very  parishioners,  unless  in  the 
w.ay  of  duty  as  a  clergyman,  discontinuing  l.ai^ely 
his  share  of  the  old  pleasant  neighborly  visiting. 

Peace  was  restored  to  Clovenford,  but  the  heart¬ 
ache  there  was  acute  and  incessant.  Almost  the 
only  event  —  and  it  was  never  spoken  of  —  was  the 
arrival  of  one  or  two  foreign  newspapers,  with  for¬ 
eign  postmarks,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Stewart,  in  San¬ 
dy’s  handwriting,  which  proved  that  Sandy  h.ad 
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I  managed  to  go  abroad  to  follow  his  studies,  possibly  “  My  dancing  days  are  over,  minister,”  Mrs. 

;  as  a  travelling  tutor  ;  but  his  family  knew  nothing  Stewart  told  him,  with  a  shake  of  the  head,  but  a 
i  about  him.  smile ;  “  still  a  wedding  is  a  bonnie  sight,  and  I 

Mr.  Stewart  could  not  have  interdicted  the  news-  shouhl  like  very  well  to  walk  down  the  Den  again 
papers,  and  he  did  not  throw  them  into  the  fire  ;  ,  and  fill  my  lap  full  of  primroses,  and  sit  and  rest, 
blit  he  never  looked  at  them,  though  he  alone  could  and  get  a  drink,  and  gather  the  hyacinths  round 


have  read  any  part  of  their  contents. 


the  Lady  Well,  and  listen  to  the  throstle  in  the 


To  Mrs.  Stewart  and  .Toss  the  newspapers  were  a  thorn,  if  I  were  as  good  a  walker  as  I  have  been, 
dead  letter  ;  but  the  moment  the  minister  had  gone  I  cannot  think  what  has  come  over  our  Jess.” 
to  his  books,  Mrs.  Stewart  unfolded  tlieiii,  spread  Jess  m.ade  no  reply  till  the  minister  was  gone, 
them  out  on  her  knee,  regarded  them  wistfully,  as  and  her  mother  began  to  press  her  gently  for  an  ex- 
if  their  hitro^lyphics  could  tell  her  soinetliiiig  of  planation  of  her  conduct.  Then  she  raised  a  pair 
Sandy  ;  and  nail  they  only  anticipated  modern  im-  of  lient  black  brows,  and  opened  her  lips.  “Mother, 
provements,  and  conveyed  to  her  woodcuts,  they  do  you  think  I  have  no  feeling?  Do  you  think,  be- 
might  have  spoken  to  her  in  appropriate  language  cause  I  first  stood  up  against  Sandy,  that  I  have  no 
of  her  boy.  At  last  she  folded  them  up,  and  de-  regard  for  my  own  brother  ?  Would  I  go  and  enjoy 
posited  them  carefully  where  they  were  all  found  mvself,  and  not  know  what  has  become  of  Sandy,  or 
one  day,  in  the  drawer  with  her  best  gown,  and  the  what  he  may  have  to  bear  ?  Adam  Spottiswoode 
silk  stockings,  as  if  she  waited  for  the  arrival  of  a  used  to  be  Sandy’s  friend;  he  might  have  more  sense 
scholar  at  Clovenford,  who  would  bring  the  key  and  than  ask  me  such  a  gate.” 


unlock  the  mystery  occasioned  by  the  confusion  of 
tongues. 


Mrs.  Stewart  saiil  not  another  word. 

But  the  minister  was  troubled  at  Jess’s  reticence, 


Sandy  went  away  in  the  harvest,  and  towanls  the  cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  cause  or  cure,  and  stum- 
close  of  the  next  spring  Birkholm,  who  had  been  bled  on  one  of  his  old  acts  of  lavish  generosity,  and 
in  Edinburgh  all  the  winter  with  his  sisters,  came  extraordinary  miseonception  of  his  daughter’s  taste 
back  to  his  own  house,  and  called  afterwards  at  the  and  of  the  laws  of  harmony.  He  surprised  her  by 
manse  to  announce  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister  the  arrival  from  her  mother’s  merchant’s  shop  in 
to  a  gallant  naval  captain,  who  had  been  fortu-  Woodend  of  a  gown  of  yellow  crape,  with  a  pink 
nate  in  obtaining  prize  money,  was  on  shore  only  sUk  scarf  to  match. 

for  a  short  time,  and  as  he  was  already  posted  to  After  .less  had  overcome  the  shock  at  the  sight  of 
another  ship,  and  had  no  time  to  lose,  had  so  ex-  the  articles,  and  her  resolution  to  find  they  were  not 
pedited  matters,  that  he  wanted  Mr.  Stewart  to  for  her,  she  took  them  up  in  her  arms  and  went 


tie  the  knot  at  once  at  Birkholm. 

It  is  said  that  one  marriage  lightly  turns  a  roving 


straight  with  them  into  the  minister’s  study. 

“  Well,  Jess,  what  is  in  the  wind  now  ?  Have 


fancy  to  the  thought  of  another  ;  and  with  more  you  changed  your  mind  about  going  to  the  marriage 
shyness  to  cover  his  anxiety,  the  young  laird  alluded  at  Birkholm  ?  ”  he  demanded,  looking  up  from 
to  his  sister’s  expectation  that  Miss  Stewart  would  Campbell  on  Miracles,  and  pretending  ignorance 
pay  her  the  compliment  of  being  present  at  the  and  innocence. 

ceremony,  and  would  remain  a  few  davs  at  Birkholm  To  the  minister’s  eonstemation,  Jess’s  tears,  kept 
as  company  for  his  youngest  sister  Nancy,  because  for  special  occasions,  began  suddenly  to  fall  like 
Effie  was  to  aeeompany  Betsy,  the  briile,  in  the  rain.  “  Father,  do  not  think  that  T  do  not  value 
capacity  of  bridesmaid.  your  presents.  I  shall  wear  the  one  or  the  other  at 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  were  altogether  propitious,  the  kirk  whenever  the  weather  will  permit,  and  as 
and  very  glad  that  Jess,  who  had  lived  a  dull  life  for  long  as  two  threads  hang  together.  But  I  eannot 
a  long  time,  should  have  the  grand  entertainment,  go  to  Birkholm  :  it  is  not  fit  that  I  should  go  and 
when  to  their  astonishment  Jess  declined  the  invita-  show  off  among  the  fine  folk  there,  when  somebody 
tion  for  herself  with  the  greatest  promptness  and  de-  who  has  as  good  a  right  to  your  favor  as  I  have,  and 
cision,  wished  Miss  Spottiswoode  every  happiness,  wants  it  far  more,  has  to  live  without.” 
hoped  to  see  her  before  she  left  the  eountry,  but  “  Jess,  it  a  fit  return  for  my  kindness  that  you 
regretted  that  she  had  engagements  at  home  which  should  be  so  bold  as  question  my  judgment  ?  I  for- 
would  prevent  her  having  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  bid  you  to  speak  another  word  to  me  on  the  subjeet 
being  one  of  the  company  at  the  wedding,  and  stay-  of  your  brother.” 

ing  behind  the  other  guests  to  console  Miss  Nancy,  The  minister  dared  her  with  flashing  eyes,  and 
—  thus  sending  off  the  laird  with  another  flea  in  his  conquered  her  so  far  as  to  drive  her  from  his  pres¬ 
ear,  and  vowing  vehemently  to  have  nothing  more  ence  to  burst  out  to  her  mother,  — 


to  say  to  “  a  haughty  hizzie,”  though  she  was  his 
early  flame,  Jess  Stewart,  ten  times  over. 


“  IVIother,  my  father  is  cruel  to  Sandy ;  we  have 
all  been  cruel  to  him.  And  what  has  he  done  to 


“  Jess,  my  woman,  why  did  you  give  Birkholm  lose  a  son’s  place  ?  It  is  we  who  have  brought  re- 
thc  cold  shoulder  when  he  Came  on  so  kind  an  cr-  proach  upon  him.  Where  is  the  righteousness  and 
rand  ?  If  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  yourself  of  the  n»ercy  of  laying  burdens  on  other  men’s  backs  ? 
consequence,  and  if  the  lad  be  of  my  mind,  he  will  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  ever  to  be  a  fine 
not  put  himself  in  your  power  again,  madam,”  ob-  painter;  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  seen  a  fine 


served  the  minister,  with  afl’ected  lightness. 

“  He  need  not  try  it,”  answered  Jess,  shortly. 


painting  in  my  life  ;  but  he  was  free  to  be  a  painter 
if  he  liked.  I  never  thought  more  of  Sandy  than 


“  And  you  are  not  like  your  mother,”  persisted  when  he  walked  out  at  the  gate,  with  his  stick  in 
the  minister,  changing  his  cue  ;  “  for  if  I  know  her,  his  hand,  last  harvest ;  he  was  a  petted  lad  before, 
she  would  be  wild  to  this  day  to  dance  at  a  wedding,  but  he  was  a  proud  man  then.  If  I  catch  any  mor- 
and  have  the  chance  of  walking  every  day  in  Birk-  tal  man  save  my  father  looking  down  on  Sandy,  I 
holm  Den,  when  the  birks  are  shaking  out  their  buds  will  never  speak  to  him  again.  And  for  my  father, 
and  smelling  like  balm,  and  there  are  more  prim-  I  say  he  is  hard  to  Sandy.  He  need  not  think  that 
roses  on  a  single  bank  than  in  the  whole  of  her  gar-  I  will  take  my  pleasure,  and  Sandy  cast  off'  for  a 
den  beds.”  lad’s  madness,  (1  wonder  why  they  profess  that  ‘  to 
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the  pure  all  things  are  pure,’  if  Sandy  was  not  as  in¬ 
nocent  as  a  bairn,)  or  that  I  will  flaunt  like  a  but¬ 
terfly,  when,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  my  brother  Sandy, 
who  was  a  hundred  times  more  dutiful  than  I  have 
ever  been,  may  be  pining  in  a  garret  or  perishing 
in  the  streets.** 

“  O  whisht,  Jess,  whisht !  ”  implored  Mrs.  Stewart. 

“  Why  do  you  bid  me  ‘  whisht,’  mother ;  why  do 
you  not  interfere  ?  ”  cried  Jess,  worked  into  a  noble 
passion,  sweeping  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  confined  space  of  the  manse  parlor,  herself  lilvc 
a  mother  robbed  of  her  young.  “  Why  do  you  not 
stand  up  for  Sandy  ?  He  is  your  son,  and  you  liked 
him,  with  reason,  twice  .as  well  as  your  daughter.  I 
would  not  suffer  my  father’s  tyranny.” 

“  Jess,  Jess,  you  do  not  know  what  you  are  s.ay- 
ing.  I  could  not  rebel  against  the  minister.  And 
do  not  you  misjudge  your  father :  he  groans  in  his 
sleep ;  and  think  how  good  a  man  he  is.  And  oh, 
Jess !  you  cannot  mind,  but  I  can,  how  he  took  the 
candle  and  held  it  over  Sandy  in  the  cradle.  And 
when  your  little  sister  died,  and  your  father  at  the 
Glenork  preachings,  and  I  sent  the  nearest  eldci  to 
meet  him  to  break  to  him  the  distress  at  home,  he 
guessed  it  before  Mr.  Allan  could  get  out  the  words. 
He  was  always  a  sharp  man,  your  father,  and  he 
just  put  up  his  hand  and  pled  with  the  messenger, 

‘  Not  Sandy ;  tell  me  it  is  not  Sandv.’  It  was  not 
that  he  was  not  fond  of  hfs  lasses,  Jess,  you  know  ; 
but  they  could  not  beiir  his  name  and  uphold  his 
Ma.ster’s  credit  as  his  latl  would  do.” 

Though  Mrs.  Stewart  did  nothing,  —  could  do 
nothing,  —  when  Jess  came  to  think  of  it,  sobbing 
in  her  own  room  in  the  reaction  after  her  recanta¬ 
tion,  both  for  Sandy  and  for  Birkholm,  from  that 
day’s  confidence  mother  and  daughter  were  knit  to¬ 
gether  as  they  hail  not  been  before.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  Jess  had  been  a  little  too  vigorous  and  ener¬ 
getic  for  her  mild,  tender  mother ;  but  Mrs.  Stewart, 
clung  to  Jess  in  the  end  with  mingled  fond  respect, 
de^  gratitude,  and  yearning  affection. 

On  Sabbath  days,  when  the  minister  left  his  wife 
in  the  kirk  porc-h  to  go  into  the  session-room,  it  wa.s 
on  Jess’s  ann  that  Mrs.  Stewart  now  leant  for  the 
short  distance  up  the  aisle  to  the  minister’s  bucht, 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pulpit.  On  the  few  other 
occasions  when  she  crossed  her  threshold,  while  she 
was  able  to  move  about  among  her  flowers,  or  stroll 
to  the  Karnes  for  the  spectacle  of  the  setting  of  tlic 
sun,  which  shone  on  other  lands  besides  Scotland, 
she  sought  to  have  Jess  on  the  one  side  of  her  and 
the  minister  on  the  other. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Mrs.  Stewart’s  this  sum¬ 
mer  was  her  struggle  against  her  feebleness,  her 
eflbrts  to  convince  herself  and  others  that  she  was 
gaining  strength,  the  eagerness  with  which  she  ap¬ 
plied  every  means  for  the  restoration  of  her  health, 
—  new  milk,  port  wine,  even  to  the  homely',  uncouth 
superstitions  of  a  stocking  from  the  minister’s  foot 
wrapped  round  her  throat  at  night,  and  the  br*atli 
of  the  cows  in  the  cow-house  the  first  thing  of  a 
morning.  It  was  as  if  something  had  happened 
which  would  not  let  her  die  when  her  time  came. 

It  was  well  for  Jess  that  she  was  much  with  her 
mother  during  the  summer,  and  that  their  commun¬ 
ion  was  that  of  perfect  love ;  for  before  the  summer 
was  ended  Mrs.  Stewart  was  attacked  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  illness,  and  after  a  week’s  suffering  was 
gone  where  she  might  have  clear  intelligence  of 
Sandv,  to  which  all  the  knowledge  of  this  world 
would  have  been  no  more  than  the  discordant  words 
of  an  unknown  tongue.  j 


There  could  have  been  no  time  to  write  for  Sandy, 
even  had  the  minister  and  Jess  known  where  he  was 
to  be  found,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  had  not  a.«ked  for  her 
son.  No  immediate  danger  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  doctor,  or  apprehended  by  the  patient  and 
her  relations,  until  within  a  few  hours  of  her  death, 
and  then  speech  and  in  part  consciousness  had  failed 
her.  Unless  the  look  of  the  eyes,  which,  heavy  with 
their  last  long  slumber,  roused  themselves  to  search 
round  the  room,  once  and  again,  referred  to  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Sandy,  Mrs.  Stewart  passed  away  with  her 
love,  perhaps  like  most  great  love,  silent. 

But  when  all  was  over,  Jess  thought  with  a  break¬ 
ing  heart  of  the  ignorance  of  him  who  had  most 
cause  to  mourn,  and  of  his  place  filled  by  others  less 
entitled  to  be  there  on  the  day  when  the  wife  and 
mother  was  borne  to  her  grave  beside  her  baby  who 
had  pa.ssed  from  her  mother’s  bosom  to  the  (xisom 
of  the  second  mother  of  us  all,  the  earth,  who,  if  she 
had  lived,  would  have  been  an  older  woman  than 
Jess ;  and  beside  the  old  divines  who  had  filled  the 
minister’s  pulpit,  and  their  faithful  wives,  of  centu¬ 
ries  back,  in  the  grassy  kirkyard  within  sight  of  the 
windows  of  her  old  hoine,  where  a  stormy  wind 
might  carry  the  leaves  from  her  garden  and  scatter 
them  on  the  mound.  That  mound,  whether  white 
with  ^lay  gowans  or  December  snows,  would  never 
be  out  of  the  minister’s  and  Jess’s  minds,  and  near 
it  distance-divided  families  and  former  neighbors 
would  still  meet  and  “  be  glad  to  have  their  crack 
in  the  kirkyard,”  and  not  tbrget  to  say  softly  in  her 
praise  what  a  fine  gentlewoman  the  minister’s  wife 
had  been,  and  how  the  minister,  poor  man,  would 
miss  her. 

If  Adam  Spottiswoode  had  been  at  Birkholm, 
Jess  might  have  ajiplicd  to  him  in  her  desperation 
to  learn  if  he  had  heard  anything  of  Sandy,  and  to 
lieg  of  him  to  intercede  with  her  father  for  his  son. 
But  Birkholm  was  absent  at  the  moors,  and  Je.«s 
had  rt'spect  for  her  father’s  afiliction,  and  would  not 
torture  him  to  no  end.  Therefore  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Jess  Ixire  the  brunt  of  that  dark  day  —  the  darker 
that  it  was  In  the  height  of  summer,  the  prime  and 
pride  of  the  year  —  alone,  but  for  sorrowing  neigh¬ 
bors  and  de[H!ndents. 

When  Mr.  Stewart  returned  to  the  manse  after 
the  funeral  jiarty  was  dispersed,  and  retired  to  his 
room,  Jess  could  not  intrude  on  him.  It  was  the 
room  to  which  he  had  brought  her  a  bride,  and  she 
had  died  in  it.  It  was  her  room  now  while  his  time 
of  the  manse  lasted,  though  she  had  vacated  it  hum¬ 
bly  during  her  life.  Jess  had  too  much  fellow-feel¬ 
ing  with  her  father  not  to  divine  that  no  hand  but 
his  own  would  be  sull’ercd  to  disjiose  of  its  mistress’s 
little  shawl  and  cap,  which  in  the  IiuiTy  of  her  last 
illness  had  been  put  on  the  side-table  among  his 
books.  He  would  see  them  there,  sitting  in  the 
glo.aming  at  his  meditations,  and  half  believe  that 
her  light  foot  —  at  her  feeblest  it  was  a  light  one  — 
woulil  lie  heard  again  on  the  threshold,  and  her  fair, 
faded  face,  which  had  been  to  him  as  none  other 
but  Sandy’s,  would  look  In  upon  him,  smiling,  while 
she  asked  some  simple  kind  question,  AVhy  was  he 
sitting  without  a  light?  Was  he  sure  he  hail  shifted 
his  feet  on  coming  in  from  christening  the  bairn  at 
the  Cotton  Bog  ?  Was  he  ready  to  ask  a  blessing 
on  the  sowens  for  supper  ?  Jess  had  her  own  sor¬ 
rows,  but  they  were  a  little  lightened  when,  the 
long  afternoon  over,  her  father  re-entered,  the 
sleeves  of  his  coat  looking  conspicuous  in  their  white 
cuffs,  with  which  she  would  grow  so  famill.ar  th.at 
they  would  seem  more  than  any  other  details  of  his 
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I  dress  —  white  neckcloth  and  black  vest  —  a  part  of 
the  man,  as  he  would  come  to  her  every  second  <lay 
!  and  stand  patiently  while  she  removed  and  replaced 
them  for  him. 

The  minister  wanted  his  tea,  and  tried  to  speak 
1  on  indifferent  subjects,  —  on  the  lonw  drought  and 
'  the  bumed-up  pasture,  —  but  stopped  abruptly  be- 
'  cause  he  could  not  put  back  the  thought,  and  he 
knew  that  Jess  shared  it,  that  Mrs.  Stewart  not  ten 
dap  ago  had  been  lamenting  the  drought  in  that 
room,  and  had  been  making  her  arrangements  to 
send  out  the  servants  every  evening  with  their 
;  hooks  to  cut  grass  at  the  ditch-sides,  and  bring  back 
I  their  aprons  full  of  a  fresh,  green  supper  for  her 
’  beasts. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out  beyond 
j  the  flowery  garden,  where  the  evening  wind  sougheil 
t  sadly  in  the  grass  of  the  kirkyard.  Then  he  turned 
j  and  said,  emphatically,  “  Our  wound  is  deep,  though 
j  we  need  not  let  it  be  seen.  But,  Jess,  it  is  not  by  a 
1  gloomy  token  like  that  that  she  would  like  us  to 
I  mind  her ;  not  that  it  is  not  good  in  its  way,  — 

I  everything  is  good  or  changed  to  good,  even  part- 
I  ing  and  death,  when  they  are  but  a  stage  to  meeting 
I  and  everlasting  life.  But,  Jess,  we  must  take  care 
j  of  hdr  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers,  that  they  may 
I  never  miss  her  as  we  shall  do,  always  (though  we 

■  troubled  the  last  of  her  days  with  our  discord).  We 
I  must  keep  up  her  habits,  that  every  day  may  have 

its  trace  of  her.”  lie  went  on  speaking  with  un¬ 
usual  openness  for  a  strong,  reserved  man,  on  the 
sweet  and  winning  morning  light  which  had  lingered 
;  with  his  wife  and  Jess’s  mother  amidst  the  dust  and 
clouds  of  the  heat  of  the  day ;  on  her  love  of  ani- 
\  mals  and  plants,  quaint  books,  plaintive  old  songs, 
j  primitive  sayings ;  her  walks  to  the  Karnes  to  see 
I  the  sun  set ;  her  reveries  looking  into  the  blazing 
I  coals  on  the  winter  hearth.  And  Jess  knew  she 
j  was  her  father’s  trusted  friend,  anti  that  he  saw  in 

*  I  her  one  who  comprehended  and  shared  his  life-loiig 
!  loss  and  sorrow. 

j  I  III.  —  TIIE  PICTURE. 

!  For  some  time  after  her  mother’s  death,  Jes.s  was 
.  I  thrilled  with  a  nervous  exjiectation  that  Sandy 

*  '  would  “  cast  up,”  as  she  expressed  it,  in  the  gloam- 
1  ing  or  the  dawning,  any  (lay,  to  take  his  part  in 

*  ‘  their  inouming.  The  ne^vs  of  his  mother’s  death 
[  would  reach  him  through  friends  or  the  announce- 
,  ment  in  the  newspapers.  But  as  months  passed, 

.  Jess  was  forced  to  renounce  the  expectation,  and 
I  submit  to  the  obscurity  which  hung  over  Sandp 

I  The  minister  and  Jess  lived  together  in  strict  se- 

■  elusion,  until  the  sharp  edge  was  worn  off  their  soi^ 
i  row ;  and  then  the  minister  had  grown  a  quiet,  ab- 
!  sorbed,  gray  student,  whom  Je.sa  could  only  wile  from 
i  his  household  gods  —  the  Ixioks  —  for  the  benefit  of 
j  his  health,  by  ingenious  stratagems  and  unremitting 
I  pains.  And  Jess  was  a  fine-looking,  composed  wo- 
i  man,  with  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  a  mother,  and 

I  :  the  carriage  of  a  duv'hess. 

It  was  summer  again  at  Clovenford,  and  the  whole 
I  place  and  jieople  were  pervaded  with  a  grave, 
I  shaded,  softened  brightness,  not  wanting  in  flashes 
»  of  mirth,  relieving  what  was  pensive  m  domestic 
life,  —  for  both  Jess  and  the  minister  possessed  the 
composite  tiuality  of  humor,  and  not  only  raised  the 
laugh  in  others,  but  were  subject  themselves  to  sud- 
I  den  ringing  peals  of  laughter ;  the  wisdom  iK'ing  as 
old  and  common  as  sin  and  misery,  which  the  wit  of 
Grizel  Baillie  set  in  one  memorable  line,  — 

“  Werena  ray  heart  licht  I  would  dee.” 


The  month  of  May,  with  its  lilac  —  lily-oak  they 
called  it  at  Clovenford  —  and  hawthorn,  was  about 
its  close,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland  was  about  to  conclude  for  the  season  its 
time-honored,  pious,  benevolent,  virulent  squabbles. 

The  minister  of  Clovenford  was  not  a  member 
this  year,  but  he  took  it  into  his  head  late  one  even¬ 
ing  that  he  would  like  to  be  present  at  a  certain  de¬ 
bate  next  night,  and,  with  constitutional  rapidity, 
fixed  that  he  would  go  to  Edinburgh  next  morning 
by  the  early  coach  which  passed  through  Woodend, 
take  Jess  with  him  for  a  treat,  Iki  present  in  the  gal¬ 
lery  of  the  Assembly,  spend  what  was  left  of  the 
night  at  Jess’s  Aunt  Peggy’s,  and  return  by  the  late 
coach  the  next  night  to  Clovenford ;  “  lor  there  will  j 
be  nobody  sitting  up  for  us  at  home,”  he  put  in,  with 
an  involuntary  touch  of  pathos,  when  he  fount!  how 
easy  the  scheme  was.  But  the  minister  had  not  been 
in  such  good  spirits  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was  with 
something  of  his  old  animation  that  he  entered  into 
the  details,  congratulated  Jess  that  she  would  have 
an  opjiortunity  of  seeing  the  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  graphically  detailed  the  marks  by  which 
she  might  distinguish  the  leaders  of  the  kirk. 

Jess  was  glad  that  her  father  should  feel  able  for 
the  excursion,  and  soberly  plea-sed  with  it  on  her 
own  account.  She  had  been  in  Edinburgh  just  once 
before,  and  had  seen  the  Ciistle,  Ilolvrood,  Princes 
Street,  George  Street,  and  St.  Andrew’s  Stjuare  al¬ 
ready.  Two  days  in  Edinburgh  were  of  such  rarity  J 

and  importance  that  few  country-women  of  her  cir-  i 

cle  attained  them  more  than  once  in  their  lives,  and 
then  it  was  on  such  momentous  occasions  as  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  their  marriages  in  the  capital,  or  the  1 
scarcely  less  serious  step  of  going  with  bridegrooms, 
mothers,  and  matronly  friends,  to  buy  their  “  mar-  ] 
riage  things  ”  out  of  metropolitan  shops,  gloriously 
combining  love  and  adventure,  pleasure  and  profit. 
Jess,  though  far  behind  in  other  respects,  felt  a  little 
elated  at  the  double  feat. 

The  minister  and  Jess  were  on  foot  by  five  o’clock  | 
next  morning ;  found  even  the  end  of  May  rather  '  t 
raw  on  the  top  of  a  coach  at  that  early  hour ;  spent  i 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  on  the  roatl,  indefatiga-  | 
bly  enjoying  the  scenery,  and  sheltering  themselves  ; 
under  cloak  and  mantle  from  jiclting  showers;  alight-  j 
ing  and  swallowing  slices  of  salt  beef  from  perennial  i 
rounds,  gla.ssfuls  of  sherry  and  tumblerfuls  of  porter, 
leisurely,  while  the  coach  was  changing  horses  in  the  | 
inn-yards  V  country  towns ;  and,  after  inquisitively  I 
scrutinizing  and  formally  addressing  fellow-travel-  J 
lers,  ending  by  establishing  fast  friendships  with 
them  before  the  coach  and  its  burden  rolled  up  the  i 
High  Street  of  that  Auld  Reekie  which,  whether  in  j 
ancient  or  modern  guise,  is  one  of  the  most  pietu-  i  i 
resqiie  of  eities.  1 1 

The  journey,  which  occupies  so  large  an  amount 
of  old  travellers’  narratives,  safely  and  ercditably  j 
jK'Hbrmed,  the  rest  of  the  play  remained  to  be  i 
played  out.  j 

Aunt  Petwy  received  her  unexpected  visitors  with  ’ 
a  conlial  recollection  of  summer  weeks  spent  by  her 
and  her  old  maiden  servant  in  country  quarters  at 
Clovenford,  and  attended  them  to  the  Assembly, 
where  the  minister  procured  the  partv's  admission. 
And  Jess  saw  his  Grace  the  Coniinlssioner ;  was 
duly  impressed  by  his  throne ;  heard,  with  all  the  in¬ 
terest  a  minister’s  daughter  ought  to  feel,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “  teinds  ”  amply  discussed ;  and  just  as  her 
high  head,  with  its  gypsy  bonnet,  was  beginning  to 
nod  in  a  manner  the  most  undignified  and  unlike 
Jess,  and  when  she  was  thinking  she  could  not  keep 
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her  cj'cs  open  a  moment  longer,  though  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  asked  it  of  her  .is  a  jx'rsonal  favor,  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  turn  her  out  by  liis  usher  if  he  caught  her 
napping,  the  vote  was  taken,  and  Jess  was  released, 
to  repair  to  Aunt  Peggy’s  and  her  bed. 

The  next  morning  the  minister  and  Jess  were 
abroad  betimes,  while  Aunt  Peggy  gave  herself 
wholly  to  solemn  preparations  for  the  midday  din¬ 
ner.  The  walk  was  for  Jes.s’s  plciusurc,  that  she 
might  see  again  the  more  remote  rugged  lion  coueh- 
ant,  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  nearer,  smooth,  {lolished, 
glittering  lions,  the  shops  and  the  passengers. 
Among  the  fellow-passengers  of  Jess  and  the  minis¬ 
ter,  while  there  were  some  women  who  ridiculed  the 
country  cut  of  Jess’s  bl.ack  silk  pelisse,  there  was 
more  than  one  man  who  turned  to  look  after  the 
pair,  and  rcm.ark  what  a  noble-looking  lass  that  was 
with  the  gray,  stout,  old  black  coat 

The  minister  had  fully  dischaiged  his  obligations 
as  a  cicerone.  He  had  pointed  out  the  “  White 
Hart,”  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  alighted  on  his  way  to 
his  tour  in  the  Hebrides ;  the  bookseller’s  shop  whore 
Robbie  Bums,  in  boots  and  tops,  with  a  riding-whip 
dangling  over  his  arm,  once  corrected  proof-sheets 
of  his  songs  ;  Richardson’s,  frequented  by  young 
Mr.  Scott,  the  author  of  the  poem  of  Marmion  ;  the 
houses  of  Professors  Dugald  Stew.art  and  Sir  John 
Hall,  —  Captain  Basil,  tlic  great  traveller’s  father ; 
and  the  Flesh  Market  Close,  where  the  best  beef¬ 
steaks  in  the  kingdom  were  to  be  eaten.  And  Jess 
had  wondered,  but  found  it  impossible  to  ask, 
whether  they  were  near  the  street  where  she  re¬ 
membered  Sandy’s  loilgings  had  been,  and  where  it 
was  just  within  nature  he  might  be. 

“  Father,”  said  Jess,  suddenly,  with  a  ru.sh  of  color 
into  her  face,  “  I  would  like  to  go  in  here.” 

Mr.  Stewart  and  Jess  had  been  proceeding  on  the 
plan  of  a  fair  division  of  labor  and  recreation.  The. 
minister’s  part  performed,  he  had  been  w.alking 
along  abstractedly,  only  waking  up  occasionally  at 
the  distant  glimpse  of  a  book-stall,  where  Jess  stood 
quietly  beside  him,  as  he  stood  quietly  beside  Jess 
when  the  attraction  was  a  linen-drapers  or  a  jewel¬ 
ler’s  window. 

The  minister  had  inquired  of  Jess  whether  she 
wanted  anything,  and  Jess,  after  a  few  modest  pur¬ 
chases,  had  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  he  sup¬ 
posed  now  she  had  met  with  an  irresistible  tempt.a- 
tion,  or  recalled  a  forgotten  commission.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her  into  the  entrance  of  what  looked  more 
like  a  museum  than  a  shop,  and  yielded  up  his  stick, 
not  without  an  inclination  to  resist  the  demand,  to 
a  porter,  while  Jess  was  hurriedly  getting  two  tick¬ 
ets. 

The  minister  stopped  short  in  the  doorway  of 
another  room,  aggrieved  and  ireful ;  but  he  had 
never  turned  back  in  his  life,  —  never  refused  to  face 
an  annoyance  or  a  dilBculty,  —  and  his  hesitation 
terminated  in  his  marching  sulkily  at  the  heels  of 
Jess  into  one  of  the  Royal  Society’s  earliest  ex¬ 
hibitions. 

The  minister  and  Jess  entered  into  no  explana¬ 
tion  and  offered  no  comment  as  they  walked  slowly 
up  the  room,  literally  dazzled  by  the  display  on  the 
walls.  However  connoisseurs  might  have  disdained 
the  crude  attempts  of  Wilkie,  Allan,  and  Thomson, 
they  were  marvels  to  the  country  folk,  who  were 
only  acquainted  with  the  simpering  or  scowling  rep¬ 
resentations  of  ladies,  like  mil-blown  roses  in  their 
own  persons,  clasping  rose-buds  between  their  fin- 

fers  and  thumbs,  and  gentlemen  with  fierce  tops  of 
ur,  breaking  the  se.als  of  letters,  with  as  much 


cniel  satisfaction  as  if  they  had  been  crashing  bee¬ 
tles.  But  all  at  once  both  Jess  and  the  minister’s 
eyes  were  fixed,  while  their  feet  were  drawn  to  a 
picture  some  yards  in  advance  of  them,  which  they  I 
could  distinguish  through  the  scanty  sprinkling  of  ' 
visitors  at  that  hour  in  the  room.  j 

It  w.^s  not  one  of  the  classic  pieces,  which  were  ■ 
the  stock  pieces  there,  nor  of  the  battle-fields,  nor  | 
of  the  landscapes,  but  a  little  family  group  which  j 
w.as  strangely  well  known  to  them.  They  had  seen  \ 
the  round  table,  the  straight-backed  ehaii-s,  the  very  1 
ivory  netting-box,  m.any  a  time  before ;  and  even  ; 
these  dumb  pieces  of  furniture,  so  far  from  home,  ' 
awoke  a  thousand  associations.  j 

Then  what  of  the  figures,  with  living  eyes  look-  ; 
ing  out  at  them  ?  The  elderly  man  putting  down  : 
his  liook  to  ponder  its  contents ;  the  young  man 
with  his  face  half  hidden  by  his  hand,  as  if  weary  or  ^ 
sad  ;  the  girl  entering  the  room  on  some  household  ' 
errand  ;  and  she  was  there,  sitting  in  the  centre  of  j 
them  as  she  would  sit  no  more,  looking  not  as  she 
had  looked  when  she  was  passing  away,  not  as  Mr. 
Stewart  with  a  b.ackward  bound  of  his  memory  had 
been  given  to  see  her  lately,  the  innocent,  ingenu-  ; 
ous,  lovely  girl  who  had  come  to  the  manse  of  ‘ 
Clovcnford,  bringing  with  her  sunshine,  poetry,  and  \ 
the  first  tremulous  dewy  bloom  of  life,  but  Sandy 
and  Jess’s  mother,  whose  presence,  weak  woman  as  : 
she  was,  had  been  like  a  shelter  and  a  stay,  full  of  | 
the  security  and  serenity  of  experience,  the  sweet-  ; 
ness  of  the  household  content. 

The  drawing  might  be  faulty,  the  coloring  streaky,  : 
but  there  again  was  the  family,  —  those  of  them 
who  were  still  going  about  the  streets,  and  one  who  ^ 
on  this  earth  was  not.  It  was  a  God-given  faculty  ! 
and  a  loving  heart  which  thus  reproduced  and  pre-  | 
served  the  past.  ! 

The  minister  and  Jess  stood  as  if  spell-bound  ; 
among  the  unheeding  spectators,,  and  gazed  at  the  \ 
image  of  what  they  had  lost  as  if  it  hail  been  given  | 
back  to  them,  with  inexpiessible  longing ;  when,  at  ; 
a  start  from  Jess,  the  minister  turned  round  and 
saw  his  wife’s  dead  face  in  Sandy’s  living  one,  gaz¬ 
ing  at  them  in  agitation,  as  they  were  gazing  at  the  j 
picture.  lie  was  in  mourning  like  themselves,  but  i 
e.xcept  that  he  looked  older,  his  brown  hair  darker,  i 
and  that  his  blue  eyes  were  dimmed  for  the  moment,  \ 
he  was  not  altered,  —  had  as  much  the  air  of  a 
gentleman  as  ever,  and  had  emerged  from  a  knot  of  ; 
gentlemen  who  were  making  the  circuit  of  the  room 
and  an  c.xamination  of  the  pictures  with  the  ease 
and  free-masonry  of  privileged  professional  frequent-  ■ 
ers  of  the  place. 

Jess  scarcely  noticed  this  at  first.  Her  heart 
leaped  to  greet  her  brother,  and  at  the  same  time  ' 
she  was  terrified  lest  her  father  should  think  there 
had  been  an  appointment  perhaps  through  Aunt 
Peggy,  and  that  she  had  deliberately  betrayed  him 
into  a  meeting  with  his  son ;  whereas  Jess  had 
known  nothing  even  of  the  picture,  had  been  as 
much  struck  by  the  sight  of  it  as  the  minister,  and  i 
had  only  entered  the  exhibition  on  the  impulse  of  ( 
the  moment  when  she  read  its  name,  detennined  to  j 
)ay  that  mark  of  respect  to  Sandy,  and  with  what  \ 
urking  notion  of  establishing  a  communication  or 
provoking  an  encounter  between  them  she  had  not 
dared  to  tell  herself. 

Jess  was  in  dread  of  how  the  minister  would  be¬ 
have  to  Sandy ;  she  might  have  known  her  father 
better,  in  his  sound  sense  and  old-fashioned  code  of 
politeness. 

“  How  are  you,  Sandy  ?  ”  the  minister  asked. 
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holding  out  bis  hand  to  his  son,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened. 

Sandy  was  a  great  deal  more  put  out  as  he  took 
the  offered  hand  and  shook  it,  and  said  in  a  breath, 
“  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well,  father  ;  and, 
Jess,  when  did  you  come  to  town  *?  ” 

Mr.  Stewart  satisfied  his  son’s  curiosity  with  a 
word,  and  then  it  was  in  entire  keeping  with  the 
man,  that  his  next  words  were  in  iiuiignant  repro¬ 
bation, — 

“  Sandy,  how  dared  you  make  your  family  a  gaz¬ 
ing-stock  on  the  walls  of  a  public  exhibition  without 
even  asking  their  leave  ?  ” 

“  I  did  not  think  you  would  dislike  it  so  much, 
sir,”  stammered  Sandy.  “  There  arc  man^-  portraits 
here.  I  have  not  put  the  names,  and  I  did  not  fan- 
ey  the  original  would  be  generally  recognized.  The 
picture  is  sold  to  a  friend.” 

“  Sold !  ”  exclaimed  Mr.  Stewart,  with  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  anger  and  a  (juaver  of  consternation  in 
his  voice  :  “  how  could  you  do  such  a  thing  ?  Who 
is  the  buyer  ?  ” 

“  I  meant  to  take  a  copy,  as  I  could  not  afford  to 
keep  what  1  believe  is  the  best  thing  I  have  done, 
though  I  have  sold  some  other  sidijects  re.adily 
enough  since  my  return.  I  dare  say  1  should  have 
altered  this,  had  not  the  buyer  been  an  old  friend, 
lie  bought  it  at  my  own  price  the  first  morning  he 
saw  it,”  Sandy  e.xpatiated,  with  pardonable  jiride. 
“  lie  should  be  a  judge  of  the  likenesses,  when  he  is 
one  of  your  own  parishioners.  He  was  here  to-day, 
and  yonder  he  is  finding  you  out  —  Birkholm.” 

Misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  nor  do  old  friends 
meet  singly.  Adam  Spottlswoode  was  delighted  to 
come  in  this  manner  upon  the  Stewarts,  and  share 
the  pledge  of  reconciliation  which  the  group  im¬ 
plied,  —  to  take  it  boldly  a.s  an  omen  of  other  alli¬ 
ances.  For  Birkholm  still  hankered  after  Jess  with 
an  inextinguishable  hankering,  which  w'as  beginning 
to  deepen  into  the  glow  of  true  love.  In  all  his  ex¬ 
perience  of  life  for  the  last  year  or  two,  he  had  seen 
nobody  yet  to  come  up  to  Jess  Stewart. 

People  from  the  same  parish  of  Clovcnford,  the 
Stewarts  and  the  lainl,  encountering  each  other  in 
the  wilderness  of  a  city,  were  like  one  family  al¬ 
ready,  and  the  laird  improved  the  occasion  by  at¬ 
taching  himself  assiduously  to  the  Stewarts,  as  he 
would  not  have  had  the  confidence  to  do  in  the  Den 
of  Birkholm,  acting  on  the  principle  that  it  would 
be  disrespectful  to  his  minister  not  to  join  his  ranks 
when  they  turned  up  in  a  public  place  among  stran¬ 
gers,  and  that  in  these  circumstances  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  investigate  narrowly  when  the  minister 
and  Jess  had  come,  where  they  W'ere  staying,  and 
when  they  were  going  home,  as  if  he  were  as  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  daily  routine  of  their  lives  when 
he  was  at  Birkholm  and  they  at  Clovcnford.  And 
without  doubt  Birkholm’s  comely,  manly,  gentleman¬ 
like  presence  was  like  a  “  kind,  kenned  face  ”  to  the 
minister  and  Jess  in  Edinburgh,  however  lightly 
they  might  regard  it  in  their  parish.  Jess  ojiened 
her  eyes  a  little  at  his  attention,  but  she  did  not  re¬ 
pulse  him,  and  the  minister  only  staggered  him  for 
a  moment. 

“  Birkholm,  you  ’ll  give  up  that  picture ;  it  is 
mine  by  a  double  right  ?  ” 

The  next  instant  Birkholm  was  eagerly  assuring 
the  minister,  “  It  is  yours,  Mr.  Stewart ;  do  not  say 
another  word  about  it,”  and  accrediting  with  a  throb 
of  triumph  that  he  had  earned  the  minister’s  grati¬ 
tude. 

The  picture  was  not  Mr.  Stewart’s,  however,  in 


the  sense  which  Birkholm  intended  at  first.  The 
minister  would  pay  him  back  every  pound  of  his 
money  for  it,  though  it  should  stint  his  small  purse  ; 
and  the  laird  had  the  wit  to  see,  soon,  that  if  he 
would  stand  well  with  the  high-spirited  old  man,  he 
must  refrain  from  offering  him  a  gift  of  his  wife  and 
children’s  portraits  (as  ibr  the- minister’s  own,  the 
minister  might  not  have  minded  that).  Until  Birk¬ 
holm  had  a  title  to  be  painted  on  the  same  canvas, 
he  had  better  be  modest  in  his  favors. 

Mr.  Stewart  took  another  lingering  look  at  the 
picture  after  it  was  his  own,  and  examined  Sandy 
strictly  on  its  removal  and  packing,  a  little  nettled 
that  it  was  at  the  service  of  the  Academy  for  a  week 
or  two  longer.  Afterw'ards  the  minister  made  the 
rest  of  the  round  of  the  room  on  Sandy’s  arm,  free¬ 
ly  availing  himself  of  his  son’s  inibrmatlon,  and 
making  pertinent  remarks,  which  were  honorable  to  I 
the  shrewd  criticism  of  an  old  pnjudiced  ignoramus.  i 

Before  a  picture  of  “  John  Knox  Preaching  to  the  ! 
Regent,”  not  without  corresponding  fire  in  the  han-  | 
dling,  Mr.  Stewart  stood  still  again,  and  commended 
it  warmly.  lie  finished  by  a  more  personal  admis¬ 
sion,  worthy  of  the  minister,  a  halt-smile  playing 
over  his  powerful  features  :  “  Sandy,  your  art  is  far 
below  the  cure  of  souls,  yet  I  own  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  it,  after  all.  But  it  was  your  mother’s  face 
that  beat  me.” 

Birkholm  accompanied  Jess,  and  saw  no  necessity 
for  concealing  from  her  what  had  been  his  intention 
regarding  the  picture ;  and  Jess  was  not  offended, 
but  thanked  him  softly  even  when  he  spoke  of  a 
copy,  and  his  project  of  hanging  it  opposite  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  his  father  and  mother  In  the  dining-room  at 
Birkholm.  Anil  if  that  was  not  a  broad  hint,  the 
laird  did  not  know  what  was. 

Jess  was  so  happy  —  and  humble  in  her  happiness 
—  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  contra¬ 
dict  Birkholm;  and  the  young  laird,  not  being  at 
all  used  to  his  own  way  with  Jess  Stewart,  and  find¬ 
ing  it  intoxicating,  went  on  at  a  fine  pace.  But 
fii-st  he  had  the  grace  to  tell  her  how  well  Sandy  was 
spoken  of  among  artists,  of  what  jiromise  he  was 
held,  and  to  point  out  some  of  Sandy’s  friends  who 
were  not  like  the  portrait  paintei-s  Jess  had  seen  at 
Woodend  ;  and  to  say  the  picture  of  the  family  had 
e.xcited  a  sensation,  and  that  if  Jess  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  were  doubly  recognized  as  two  of  the  originals, 
and  as  the  sister  and  the  father  of  the  artist,  they 
would  have  to  bear  some  staring  for  Sandy’s  sake. 
Here  Jess’s  credulity  broke  down.  This  statement 
was  more  than  she  could  swallow,  though  she  had 
been  devouring  the  rest,  —  the  notion  that  though 
Sandy  should  oe  the  greatest  painter  in  the  land, 
the  minister  would  be  pointed  at  as  Sandy’s  father ! 

Next,  Birkholm’s  tongue  wagged  wildly  on  his 
own  afliiirs.  There  was  wonl  of  his  sister  Eilie’s 
marriage,  —  indeed,  he  might  say  it  was  as  good  as 
settled,  —  with  one  of  the  Edinburgh  writei's ;  and 
Betsy’s  captain  was  with  his  ship,  and  Bet.iy,  who 
was  not  sailing  with  him  on  his  jirescnt  station,  was 
delicate,  and  wanted  Nancy  to  keep  her  company 
in  her  lodgings  at  an  Englisli  seajiort,  and  he  would 
be  left  all  by  himself  at  Birkholm.  It  seemed  he 
thought  no  shame  of  apjiealing  to  the  charity  of  a 
friend,  and  arrived  speedily  at  direct  insinuations 
that  Jess  might  visit  Edinburgh  again  with  him  and 
the  minister  in  a  month  or  two, —  after  harvc'st  and 
before  the  hunting  season, — or  even  might  make  the 
present  visit  serve  two  purposes,  as,  where  people 
I  were  of  one  mind,  the  sooner  *■  these  things  ”  were 
done  the  better. 
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Jess  was  forced  to  interpose  and  put  a  check  on 
1  the  lionest,  ".illant  lain!,  lest  he  should  come  to  the 
I  jwint  of  affronting  her  by  proposing  plainly  that  her 
I  stay  in  town  should  extend  over  the  Sabbath,  and 
!  then  there  would  be  time  to  send  word  to  the  ses- 
I  sion  clerk  and  precenter  of  Clovenford  to  have  their 
names  cried  in  the  kirk,  and  the  minister  would 
celebrate  the  ceremony  on  the  Monday,  without  the 
trouble  of  wediling  clothes  or  wedding  guests,  or 
“  riding  the  broose.”  “  These  things,”  as  the  laird 
called  them  with  agreeable,  self-conscious  vagueness, 
were  thus  performed  frequently. 

The  world  had  awakened  to  perceive  a  want  of 
delicacy  in  the  old  ostentatious  paraile  and  riotous 
rejoicings  at  marriages,  and  had  run  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  by  encouraging  couples  to  steal  off  and 
be  married  in  secret,  —  fine  ladies  at  Richmond, 
their  maids  at  Chelsea.  Half  of  Jess’s  acquaint¬ 
ances  quitted  their  homes,  not  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  elopements,  but  with  the  full  consent  of 
friends  and  relatives,  and  posted  in  the  all  but  uni¬ 
versal  white  gowns  and  yellow  buckskins,  affording 
no  clue  to  their  design,  to  Edinbuigh  or  some  other 
large  town,  to  be  married  in  the  privacy  of  a  crowd. 

But  Jess  Stewart  was  not  so  minded.  If  Birk- 
holm  had  penetrated  her  secret,  she  had  arrived  at 
her  conclusion  with  the  swiftne.ss  of  lightning,  while 
mechanicallv  reviewing  the  specimens  of  early 
Scotch  art  in  the  Exhibition.  Women  are  seldom 
at  fault  when  they  stumble  unawares  on  the  leading 
transaction  of  their  lives,  —  they  have  rehearsed  it 
too  often  in  imagination,  —  and  women  like  Jess 
Stewart,  never. 

“  I  shall  not  be  back  in  Edinburgh  till  the  spring,” 
said  Jess,  composedly,  glancing  at  her  black  silk 
pelisse ;  “  I  think  my  Aunt  Peggy  wants  me  over 
at  that  time,”  she  added,  with  the  duplicity  which 
even  a  woman  like  Jess  could  not  resist  being  guilty 
of,  in  the  strait  Had  she  been  clear  as  crystal  in 
this  as  in  other  matters,  she  would  further  have  com¬ 
forted  the  laird ;  “  and  then,  Birkholm,  after  I  have 
accustomed  my  father  to  the  thought  of  not  seeing 
me  every  day  in  my  mother’s  place,  and  have  made 
every  provision  for  his  comfort,  we  will  be  wed,  — 
but  I  think  on  a  bonnie  April  afternoon,  in  the 
Clovenford  dining-room,  where  the  sound  of  the 
healths  and  the  cheering  will  reach  to  the  kirkyard, 
as  far  as  my  mother’s  grave.  You  and  me  have 
spirit  enough  not  to  be  feared  at  the  ringing  and 
firing;  we  would  rather  give  the  folk  the  play.”  As 
to  Birkholm,  he  took  the  comfort  lor  granted,  and 
did  not  need  it  expressed  in  words. 

Birkholm  dined  witli  the  family  at  Aunt  Peggy’s 
on  the  dainty  early  lamb  and  the  mythically-sound¬ 
ing  forced  potatoes  and  strawberries,  —  the  stereo¬ 
typed  luxunes  of  the  Assembly  weeks  in  Edinburgh. 
Aunt  Peggy,  that  estimable  and  convenient  kins¬ 
woman,  though  she  had  never  been  in  the  same 
I  room  with  the  laird  and  her  niece  before,  her  eyes 
probably  opened  by  her  hospitality  and  its  good 
cheer,  followed  Jess  when  she  retired  to  prepare  for 
her  homeward  journey,  and  folded  her  in  her  arms 
as  soon  as  they  were  in  the  best  bedroom ;  called 
her  a  fine  lass,  who  had  done  her  duty  bv  fatlier  and 
mother  and  brother,  and  cnthusiasticaliy  predicted 
her  reward.  For  Aunt  Peggy’s  part,  she  had  always 
promised  that  she  would  give  Jess  her  tea  china, 
and  she  would  take  care  that  Jess  had  a  set  which 
would  not  disgrace  the  brass-mounted  tea-table  of 
old  Lady  Birkholm.  She  would  not  say  but,  all 
things  considered,  Jess  might  not  count  on  her  tea 
trays  forbye. 


Jess  and  the  minister  hied  home  to  Clovenford,  | 
well  supported.  They  had  the  willing  convoy  of  ! 
both  the  young  men, —  Sandy  to  nunain  for  a  | 
month’s  holidays.  He  was  to  inaugurate  his  picture,  | 
and  be  a  witness  to  all  the  parish  coining  to  see  and  ' 
admire  it,  and  to  the  minister  never  tired  of  show-  [ 
iiig  it  oft’  till  he  succeeded  in  discovering  subtle  i 
touches  which  the  painter  liad  never  laid  on.  “  My 
hand  is  closed  on  my  spectacles.  .less  is  bringing 
in  the  eggs.  She  is  copying  a  leaf  from  her  rose-  , 
tree  in  her  work.  She  had  the  first  China  rose  in  j 
Clovenford,  and  she  was  very  ingenious.  It  is  from 
his  mother  he  takes  his  talimt.” 

But  beforehand,  when  ^Ir.  Stewart  and  the  young  ' 
people  returned  late  in  the  summer  night  to  Cloven¬ 
ford,  and  the  latter  delayed  for  a  moment  at  the 
manse  gate  to  take  leave  of  Birkholm  and  enter 
into  an  appointment  with  him  for  the  next  day,  the 
minister  walked  up  the  garden  jiatli  alone  to  tlie  i 
door.  “  It  is  all  dark,”  he  thought,  looking  up  in 
the  purple  gloom  at  the  quiet  little  house  and  the 
neighboring  kirk  and  kirkyard,  on  which  the  morn¬ 
ing  would  soon  dawn  in  midsummer  gladness, 

“  where  her  light  should  have  shone,  and  she  would  j 
have  liked  well  to  have  seen  the  two  lads  and  the 
lass  come  home,  and  to  have  got  her  picture  by  her  I 
son’s  hand,  though  she  had  behooved  to  admit  for  I 
once  that  I  hail  been  in  the  wrong.  But  who  says  | 
she ’s  blind  ?  She  h.as  gone  where  faith  is  sight,  and  ‘ 
where  they  know  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
she  has  her  share  of  the  knowledge.  I  warrant  she 
sees  farther  than  any  of  us,  —  to  liivving  us  all  round 
her  again,  and  her,  lioiiny  Jean  Clejihane,  restored  I 
to  immortal  youth.  I  cannot  rightly  understand  ! 
how  the  lass  and  the  wife  ami  mother  can  be  j 
one  and  the  same ;  but  I  am  sure  it  shall  be,  and  I 
that  will  be  perfection.  And  oh !  Jean,  woman,  : 
when  I ’ve  sorted  and  settled  the  bairns,  and  done  ! 
something  more  for  iny  blaster,  I  will  be  blythe  to  ^ 
go  home  to  my  old  friend  and  my  young  wife.” 


MANUSCRIPT  HUNTING  IN  ENGLAND.  j 
The  bibliophiles  of  the  present  century  have  { 
seen,  more  especially  since  the  fall  of  the  first  I 
French  Empire,  the  largest  and  most  important 
part  of  rare  and  valuable  books  taking  their  way 
to  England ;  thus,  instead  of  being  disseminated  in  , 
the  public  libraries  of  Continental  Europe,  they  are  l 
now  to  be  found  in  English  libraries.  It  happens,  ! 
therefore,  that  Continental  scholars  and  antiquaries  ' 
are  constantly  in  want  of  information  which  cannot 
be  got  at  except  in  England.  Hence  arises  an  ever-  ' 
recurring  demand  for  literary  researches  in  the  col-  , 
lections  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  j 

When  the  books  or  manuscripts  wanted  are  in  ^ 
the  public  libraries  of  London,  Oxford,  or  Cam-  ^ 
bridge,  the  task  of  a  literary  correspondent  is  ea.sy  I 
enough.  But  if  they  are  in  a  private  collection,  it  | 
is  quite  another  question,  and  one  by  no  means  to 
be  solved  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  expense,  ! 
and  loss  of  time.  | 

On  the  Continent,  time  is  not  money,  distances 
are  next  to  nothing,  and  anyliody  at  all  known  as  a 
literary  character  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  himself  i 
to  an  amateur  of  old  books,  whatever  may  be  the  j 
social  position  of  the  latter.  On  the  Continent, 
literary  treasures  arc  kept  in  town  residences,  and  | 
their  inspection,  rather  pressed  on  visitors  than  other¬ 
wise,  is  readily  available.  In  England,  the  best  part 
of  the  private  collections  is  to  be  found  out  of  large 
towns,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  at  immense 
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distances  from  each  other,  and  cannot  be  reached 
but  by  artluous  toil  over  rail  and  road,  and  some¬ 
times  in  remote  corners,  where  book-worins,  not 
often  provided  witli  a  carriaj'e  and  pair,  are  obliged 
to  tramp,  like  dismounted  kniglits-errant  of  old,  in 
search  of  a  night’s  lo<lging.  Moreover,  nobody  is 
admitted  in  an  English  mansion,  unless  properly  in¬ 
troduced  and  provided  with  the  necessary  recom¬ 
mendations.  • 

Our  friends  on  the  Continent  are  then  carefully 
warned  that  literary  researclies  in  England  impose 
on  their  correspondents  rather  heavy  fosses  of  time 
and  travelling  expenses,  which  deserve  somewhat 
more  than  polite  gramercy. 

A  Roman  prince,  well  known  in  the  scientiOc 
world  lor  his  learned  discoveries  in  the  history  of 
science  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  sent  one  of  his 
secretaries  to  ransack  the  old  books  of  the  public 
library  of  one  of  the  thirty-four  capitals  of  the 
Grermanic  confederation.  In  tlie  mean  while  he  was 
informe<l  by  one  of  liis  friends  in  England,  that  a 
gentleman  of  this  country  was  the  fortunate  pos¬ 
sessor  of  a  manuscript,  which  the  prince  had  vainly 
hunted  for  in  all  the  libraries  of  the  Continent,  and 
which  contained  invaluable  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  laliorious  researches.  Having  written 
to  the  gentleman,  whom  he  knew  personally,  and 
ascertained  that  the  manuscript  was  actually  in  his 
possession,  he  received  for  his  secretary  full  per¬ 
mission  to  inspect  it  and  make  as  many  e.xtracts  as 
he  pleased.  lie  ordered  his  amanuensis  to  inter¬ 
rupt  for  the  present  his  work  in  Germany,  and  to 
repair  to  London  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the 
permission  granted. 

The  secretary,  delighted  to  see  London,  which 
he  had  never  visited,  soon  arrived  in  the  English 
metropolis ;  but  he  heard  there,  to  his  no  small  dis¬ 
may,  that  Sir  John  Oldbuck  lived  in  town  but  a 
short  time  during  the  season,  and  was  to  be  found 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  at  his  country-seat,  about 
two  hundred  miles  farther  north,  where  he  kept  all 
his  books  and  manuscripts.  The  prince  was  not 
aware  of  this  fact ;  and  when  acquainted  with  this 
startling  conlre-lemps,  considering  the  distance  very 
little  compared  with  the  move  ali-eady  accomplished 
from  Germany,  he  sent  instructions  to  go  forward ; 
the  secretary  accordingly  started  on  his  journey 
northward,  m  the  uncertain  hope  of  finding  the 
country-seat  of  Sir  John  near  the  railway-station  at 
which  he  was  directed  to  stop. 

Arrived  there,  our  Italian  was  in  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  trouble  to  make  the  definitive  end  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  understood.  The  station-master  at  length  dis¬ 
covered  it,  and  informed  him  that  Sir  John  resided 
in  a  very  retired  part  of  the  country,  somewhat  over 
twenty  miles  from  the  station.  However,  no  post¬ 
master  would  undertake  to  convey  the  Italian  over 
the  distance,  on  account  of  the  particularly  dilapi¬ 
dated  state  of  the  roads,  and  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  London,  if  a 
horse-dealer  ha<l  not  agreed,  for  a  verj’  nice  con¬ 
sideration,  to  take  him  in  his  gig  and  put  him  and 
his  carpet-bag  down  in  view  of  the  mansion  of  Sir 
John.  On  they  went,  but  the  roads  were  so  bad, 
the  ruts  so  deep,  that  the  Italian,  nearly  jolted  to 
death,  and  incessantly  coming  in  contact  with  the 
unwashed  and  rough  horse-dealer,  fairly  exhausted 
his  Italian  vocabulary  of  maledictions  on  English 
biblomaniacs  hiding  their  treasures  in  comers  ac¬ 
cessible  only  to  binls,  and  heartily  wished  that  some 
day  a  swann  of  mythological  harpies  might  alight 
upon  them  and  spare  a  future  Hercules  the  trouble 


of  attempting  the  conquest  of  this  garden  of  the 
northern  Ilesperides. 

However,  this  flood  of  rolling  curses,  being  in  Ital¬ 
ian,  fell  on  the  ears  of  the  horse-dealer  as  on  a  solid 
rock.  He,  perhaps,  poor  soul,  had  he  been  able  to 
unilerstand  them,  might  have  been  sorely  scandalized ' 
by  the  outrageous  outpourings  of  his  companion.  At 
length  the  mansion  of  Sir  John  was  in  view.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  agi-eement,  the  Italian  was  deposited  with 
his  carjx*t-bag  on  the  road  to  a  stately  avenue  of  old 
trees,  and  he  felt  himself  relieved  from  the  awful 
joltings  of  the  gig,  and  the  by  no  means  desirable 
conqianionship  of  the  horse-<lealer.  Was  Sir  John 
at  home  ?  Would  he  offer  to  the  weary  and  sore 
traveller  the  hospitality  so  much  wanted  ?  The 
secretary  had  now  met  with  so  many  difficulties, 
he  had  so  ruthlessly  sent  his  future  host  to  a  place 
not  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  hypothesis  of  an 
invisible  magnetic  current  between  two  human 
brains,  he  was  not  at  all  certain  of  a  kind  reception ; 
and,  what  was  worse,  as  far  as  his  view  could  extend 
in  the  fast  coming  darkness,  he  could  not  see  an¬ 
other  roof  where  he  could  for  love  or  money  find  a 
shelter  and  a  tolerable  supper. 

The  mansion  was  respectable  enough,  although 
surrounded  by  grounds  as  badly  cultivated  as  they 
could  lie,  and  so  covered  with  decayed  trees,  un¬ 
trimmed  hedges,  and  unrestrained  undergrowth,  that 
they  revealed  at  once  a  careless  landlord.  Our 
traveller  nerved  himself  to  ring  the  bell,  and  after  a 
rather  long  delay  heard  the  bolts  withdrawn  from  the 
inside,  and  saw  the  rosy  face  of  a  buxom  girl  ap¬ 
pearing  through  the  half-opened  door.  Unable  to 
explain  his  errand  in  English,  the  Italian  handed  Sir 
John’s  letter  granting  permission  to  visit  his  library, 
and  was  forthwith  requested  to  squeeze  himself,  as 
best  he  could,  through  the  still  half-opened  enti'ance. 

The  secretary’s  first  impression  was  that  such  a 
reception  implied  a  hospitality  with  a  vengeance. 
But  when,  according  to  the  polite  request  of  the 
buxom  girl,  he  had  squeezed  himself  through  the 
aperture,  he  at  once  understood  the  real  state  of 
things.  The  passage  was  so  full  of  books,  heaped  in 
all  sorts  of  queer  ways,  that  actually  the  door  could 
not  be  0|)ened  more  than  it  had  been  for  himself. 
Sir  John  was  at  home.  The  secretary  was  received 
with  the  open-heartedness  which  behooves  an  Eng¬ 
lish  squire.  Dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  althon^ 
there  was  neither  pasta  frolla  nor  mortadella  di  Bo¬ 
logna,  our  Italian  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  dinner 
he  had  ever  had.  The  host  spoke  fluently  la  favelia 
toscana,  and  the  guest,  who  had  felt  the  impression 
of  being  under  the  incubus  of  an  awful  nightmare 
ever  since  his  arrival  in  England,  was  most  cheer¬ 
ful  when  the  cloth  was  removed  and  Sir  John  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  about  old  lore  with  which  the  Italian  was 
eminently  conversant. 

All  went  so  smoothly  and  satisfactorily  in  the  ex¬ 
change  of  post-prandial  civilities  and  learned  dissert 
tations  on  media:val  antiquities,  that  our  Italian  had 
nearly  forgotten  the  object  of  his  mission,  and  did 
not  care  a  bit  where  he  might  have  to  sleep.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  subject  was  in  due  time  inti^uced  by 
Sir  John  himself,  who  informed  the  traveller  that 
he  had  a  nice  room  for  him.  “  But  do  you  move 
much  in  your  sleep  ?  ”  inquired  the  host,  after  hav¬ 
ing  imparted  this  information.  “  Not  particularly,” 
replied  the  Italian,  waiting  for  an  explanation.  But 
Sir  John  gave  none,  and  merely  said  in  answer, 
“  Then  it  is  all  right !  ”  and  as  the  time  to  go  to  bed 
was  fairly  arrived,  he  took  a  light  and  showed  the 
secretary  his  way  to  the  bedroom. 
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The  house  was  full  of  books  from  top  to  bottom. 
Tlie  very  passage's  from  one  room  to  another  had 
their  rows  of  presses,  moaning  under  the  weight  of 
endless  folios  and  qtiartos,  reminding  the  traveller 
of  the  catacombs  of  llome,  with  their  awful  array  of 
mouldering  bones  and  empty  brainpans.  lie  found 
hims4.‘lf,  indeed,  in  the  catacombs  of  Thought,  a  little 
less  dreary  than  those  of  his  native  country,  but  with 
an  atmosphere  loaded  with  nearly  the  same  otlen- 
sive  smell  of  decaying  matter.  The  very  stop  of 
the  staircase  were  covered  with  volumes  resoiuliling 
the  fallen  bricks  of  a  tumbling  pyramid.  Ilis  bed¬ 
room  bad,  besides  the  presses  iilled  to  the  ceiling, 
half  a  dozen  huge  piles  of  manuscripts  in  their 
wooden  bindings,  towerin"  high  over  the  iron  bed, 
which  had  been  prepared  in  a  corner. 

“  Corpo  di  Baccho !  ”  exclaimed  the  Italian,  “  I 
now  fully  understand  the  bearing  of  the  enigmatic 
words  of  Sir  John !  I  must  not  move  in  my  sleep  ! 
Damocles  had  only  a  paltry  sword  susjiended  over 
his  head,  and  I  sec  two  hundred  heavy  tblios,  bound 
in  oak  boards  with  brass  clasps,  ready  to  crush  me 
at  the  first  motion  of  the  bedstead !  ”  The  perspec¬ 
tive  was  by  no  means  a  comfortable  one.  Heartily 
disgusted  with  his  impending  fate,  the  Italian  fast¬ 
ened  the  door,  tried  the  piles  of  books,  which  were 
only  kept  in  perpendicular  columns  by  the  law  of 
gravitation,  removed  the  bed  as  far  as  he  could 
from  the  threatening  mass  towering  high  above  him, 
and,  harassed  by  the  joltings  of  the  horse-dealer’s 
gig,  he  gently  crept  into  bed  with  sorrowful  misgiv¬ 
ings.  lie  had  prudently  left  the  candle  alight,  but 
after  a  while  found  it  impossible  to  forget  his  posi¬ 
tion.  The  book-shelves  all  around  the  room  seemed 
to  reel  before  his  eyes.  AVlum  looking  above  his 
head,  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  pillars  of  Knowl¬ 
edge  heaped  behind  him,  he  saw  their  tops  moving 
as  if  to  take  a  leap  towards  him.  Slipping  out  of 
bed  with  minute  precautions,  he  held  out  the  light, 
and  a.scertained  that  the  books  ha<l  not  moved  from 
the  perpendicular.  Ashamed  of  his  fears,  our  trav¬ 
eller  crawled  again  towards  his  couch,  and  after  a 
manly  struggle  with  his  fears,  at  length  contrived  to 
get  to  sleep.  But  awful  dreams  haunted  his  brain. 
All  at  once  he  fancied  himself  buried  under  the 
weight  of  gigantic  folios  ;  he  felt  myriads  of  book¬ 
worms  issuing  from  the  mouldy  boarcls,  at  first  crawl¬ 
ing  all  over  his  body,  then  penetrating  through  the 
pores  of  his  flesh  to  attack  his  heart  with  their  shar]i 
mandibles.  He  saw  himself  pierced  througli  and 
through  like  a  sieve  by  innumerable  round  lioles ; 
while  his  face,  of  which  he  was  proud  enougli  Ixdiirc, 
was  tattooed  with  labyrinthan  zigzags  which  a  New 
Zealander  might  have  envied,  but  which  were  not 
yet  come  into  fashion  in  civilized  Europe. 

Horror-stricken  and  unable  to  endure  any  longer 
such  deadly  torture,  our  traveller  juiiijicd  out  of  bed 
with  so  tremendous  a  bound,  that  lie  would  have 
brought  down  all  the  books  on  his  head  if  they  had 
not  been  steadily  poised  by  their  own  weight.  Thus 
his  fears  had  been  groundless ;  and  it  occurred  to 
him  that  he  had  perhaps  after  supper  indulged  too 
freely  in  the  powerful  drinks  poured  out  with  lavish 
hands  by  the  hospitable  Sir  John.  He  therefore 
ceased  to  consider  his  life  in  jeopardy,  but  on  no  ac¬ 
count  whatever  was  he  tempted  to  expose  himself 
to  the  return  of  the  terrible  nightmare,  by  implor¬ 
ing  again  the  favor  of  the  pagan  Morpheus.  The 
night  was  far  advanced,  his  bght  still  burning,  so 
he  ilressed  himself  quietly,  and  found  on  the  shelves 
before  him  so  many  treasures  of  mediaeval  antiquity, 
that  he  entirely  forgot  the  harassing  journey ;  and 


long  after  the  break  of  day  was  found  by  his  host 
deeply  engaged  in  the  ixirusal  of  a  most  interest-  I 
ing  manuscript  of  the  celebrated  Gro.ssctete,  Bish¬ 
op  of  Lincoln,  written  on  splendid  vellum,  and  full  | 
of  valuable  information.  I 

As  .soon  as  breakfast  was  over,  the  Italian  inquired  ; 
about  the  manuscript  wanted  by  the  Homan  prince, 
and  expressed  his  readiness  to  commence  at  once 
his  woriv.  At  this  announcement,  the  good  and 
open  features  of  Sir  .John  became  decidedly  clouded.  i 
“  I  have  not  been  able,”  said  he  dolefully,  “  to  imt 
my  hand  on  this  accurse'd  manuscript  lor  the  last 
ten  days,  although  I  had  carefully  put  it  aside  for 
you,  and  during  the  whole  week  I  have  incessantly  ' 
looked  for  it  in  every  possible  corner  of  the  house.  ' 
But  you  sec  I  am  alone  here,  without  librarian  or  ! 
secix'tary,  surrounded  by  stupid  clowns,  who  know  j 
nothing  about  books  ;  and  so  many  lots  are  coming  , 
every  day  from  public  sales,  that  it  is  almost  impos-  ’ 
sible  fur  me  to  find  a  liook,  when  unluckily  it  has  i 
got  on  the  wrong  shelf.”  I 

The  Italian  cheerfully  ofTei-ed  himself  to  help  Sir  1 
John  in  the  search  for  the  mi.s.«iiig  manuscript.  Alas!  ! 
it  was  bound  in  vellum,  like  many  thousand  similar  ' 
ones  in  the  house  ;  there  was  no  title  on  the  back ;  ' 
the  c.italogue  of  the  library,  a  tremendous  work,  was 
still  merely  in  embryo ;  tluno  was,  it  is  true,  some  I 
sort  of  methodical  airangeinent  on  the  shelves,  ac-  ; 
cording  to  subjects ;  but  the  scientific  books  alone 
filled  two  good-sized  rooms,  and  a  fortnight  would 
not  have  been  sullicient  to  ascertain  the  title  of  each 
work  and  fish  out  the  object  wanted.  To  sum  up; 
after  hours  of  useless  search,  the  manuscript  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  found,  and  our  Italian,  in  awful  dread  j 
of  passing  another  night  under  the  roof  of  Sir  John,  1 
insisted  tor  taking  leave  immediately  after  dinner,  i 
and  w.xs  seen  to  the  station  by  a  neighboring  farmer,  j 
who  tfK)k  him  in  a  cart  far  less  comfortable  than  the  ] 
gig  of  the  horsc-«lealer.  From  London  the  Italian  i 
secretary  returned  to  Germany,  where,  it  is  said,  he  j 
carried  so  vivid  a  remembrance  of  the  night  at  Sir  I 
.John's  mansion,  that  he  cannot  remain  in  the  dark  ! 
in  a  lilirary  without  feeling  a  creeping  sensation  as  | 
of  book-worms  crawling  up  his  legs  to  feast  upon  j 
him. 


AN  OLD  SCANDAL  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

Some  mention  has  been  made  in  the  Court  of 
Probate  upon  one  or  two  recent  occasions  of  the 
case  of  “  Ryves  against  the  Attorney-General.”  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that,  although  the 
cause  has  not  as  yet  a.ssumed  a  very  important  shape, 
it  involves  points  of  historical  interest ;  and  when  it 
shall  have  come  fully  before  the  court,  it  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  attract  a  large  share  of  public  at¬ 
tention.  The  .suit  is  undertaken  by  a  mother  and 
her  son,  who,  though  they  are  now  living  in  com¬ 
parative  obscurity,  aspire  to  the  high  honor  of  being 
recognized  as  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  In 
endeavoring  to  accomplish  their  end  it  will  bo  ne¬ 
cessary  for  them  to  inquire  somewhat  closely  into 
the  private  history  of  King  George  HI.,  and  many 
curious  incidents  must  of  necessity  be  brought  out 
by  the  evidence  and  documents  exhibited  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  part  of  the  case  ;  for  Mrs.  Ryves,  the 
petitioner,  asserts  that  she  has  descended  from  the 
issue  of  a  private  marriage  contracted  by  the  fourth 
brother  of  George  IH.,  who  was  known  as  Prince 
Henry  Frederick,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  lady 
to  whom  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  been  married 
was  Olive  Wilmot,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Wil- 
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mot,  Rector  of  Barton-on-the-IIeatli,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  this  Olive  AVilmot, 
was  a  Polish  princess.  How  much  interesting  mat¬ 
ter  it  will  be  necess.ary  to  disclose,  lor  the  purposes 
of  this  suit,  respecting  the  private  relations  existing 
between  the  Prince  and  Olive  Wilinot  prior  to  the 
alleged  marriage  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present ; 
but,  as  the  whole  suit  hin-'cs  upon  tliis  point,  every¬ 
thing  incidental  to  the  intimacy  of  Prince  Frederick 
and  Dr.  AVilmot  and  his  family  will  no  doubt  be 
thoroughly  canvassed. 

But  whether  tliis  marriage  can  be  proved  or  not, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was  acknowledged  at  the 
time,  for  the  gossips  of  the  period  seem  to  have 
made  it  one  of  their  stock  subjects,  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  born  of  the  marriage  was  also  publicly  recog¬ 
nized.  It  seems,  however,  that  in  the  course  of 
time  the  Prince  got  into  a  scrape  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
a  sister  to  the  Colonel  Luttrell  who  was  afterwards 
returned  meiiilxT  of  Parliament  by  Court  influence 
in  place  of  “  Demagogue  AA'^ilkes.”  The  Prince 
eventually  married  Mrs.  Horton,  and  it  became 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done  to  hush 
up  the  scandal.  The  histories  referring  to  the 
period  show  that  the  King  about  this  time  would 
not  receive  his  brother  at  Court,  and  it  is  conjec¬ 
tured,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  arose  out  of  the  disagreement  between  them 
consequent  upon  this  bigamous  marriage.  The 
Prince,  accordingly,  unwilling  or  unable  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  IMrs.  Horton’s  society,  and 
equally  loath  to  lie  denied  the  Court,  neglected  his 
first  wife,  who  .afterwards  died  in  France.  He  also 
consented  to  a  proposal  that  his  daughter  should  be 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage  until  the 
scandal  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages  had  died  too. 

AVhen  this  had  been  settled  to  the  s.atisfaction  of 
all  concerned,  save  tliose  who,  if  the  story  be  true, 
had  been  most  grievously  wronged,  the  marriage  of 
the  Prince  with  Mre.  Horton  was  allowed  to  pa.ss 
without  interference,  and  it  is  this  Mrs.  Horton  who 
has  continued  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  only  and 
childless  wife  of  Prince  Fivderlek,  Duke  of  Cum¬ 
berland.  It  is  easily  conceived,  tliat  an  arrange¬ 
ment  such  as  that  which,  it  is  said,  ivas  come  to  be¬ 
tween  the  Prince  and  the  King  was  not  concluded 
without  some  writing,  and  it  is  a.sserted  that  several 
documents  were  signed  touching  the  legitimacy  of 
the  daughter  of  the  Prince  and  his  wife,  ne'e  Olive 
AA’ihnot.  These  documents,  it  is  further  asserted, 
were  witnes.sed  by  more  than  one  minister  of  state 
of  the  period,  and  carefully  preserved  at  the  King’s 
request.  They  were  ultimately  committed  to  the 
care  of  certain  eminent  persons,  upon  whom  a  sol¬ 
emn  obligation  of  secrecy  was  laid,  until  the  hap¬ 
pening  of  certain  events,  which  h.ave  long  since 
occurivd.  The  names  of  .all  these  persons  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  lie  maile  known,  in  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  liefbrc  Sir  J.  P.  AVilde. 

The  ease  has  alre.ady  lieen  before  the  public,  not 
only  in  courts  of  justice,  but  also  in  Parliament  and 
by  petition  to  the  Royal  Family.  The  fn-st  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  Crown  was  made  in  1819,  and  the  last 
in  1858.  In  1861  Mrs.  Ryves,  then  si.xty-four  yeai-s 
of  age,  obtained  a  decree  against  the  Attorney- 
General  establishing  the  marriage  of  her  father 
to  the  lady  to  whom  we  have  already  referred  as 
the  daughtiir  of  the  Duke’s  first  marriage,  and  the 
chief  object  of  the  present  petition  is,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  to  establish  Mrs.  Ryves’s  disicent 
through  this  lady  from  Prince  Henry  Fi-ederick, 


Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  ultimate  object  of 
proving  her  sou’s  title  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
the  dukedom  of  Cumberland,  and  her  own  riglit  to 
the  title  of  Princess  of  Cumberland. 

Tlie  case  was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  by  Sir  Gerard  Noel  nearly  half  a  century  ago. 

He  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  statements  made  in  her  (letitiun,  which 
he  had  presented  three  months  betbre.  It  seems  he 
was  very  earnest  in  her  cause,  thoroughly  believed 
in  the  genuineness  of  her  case,  and  persisted  in  an¬ 
nouncing  that  he  “  had  it  in  command  from  this 
royal  penson.age  ”  to  do  so  ami  so ;  “  for  niyal  jier- 
son.age  he  would  continue  to  believe  her  ”  until  she 
was  proved  and  declared  to  be  an  iinjHwtor  by  a  | 
Sedeet  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
jictition  of  that  day  seemed  to  aim  not  only  at  the  j 
declaration  of  Mrs.  Ryves’s  logitinmcy  and  royal  j 
•lescent,  but  also  to  the  acquisition  of  a  grant  from  i 
the  Civil  List.  Sir  Gerard  Noel  declared  that  he 
“  liad  always  believed  that  every  member  of  the  ! 
royal  family  was  upon  the  Civil  List;  but  here 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  family  quite  unjirovided 
for.” 

Tlie  present  petition  was  filed  in  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
vorce,  under  the  IjCgitimacy  Declaration  Act,  in 
August  last,  and  the  case  has  Ik-cii  set  down  for 
hearing  by  a  special  jury ;  but  a  series  of  delays 
have  caused  it  to  be  put  oft  for  another  three  montlis. 

An  application  for  an  adjournment  was  ma<le  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  February,  by  Air.  Bourke,  on 
liehalf  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  opjiosed  by  Dr. 

J.  AV".  Smith  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Thomas  on  the  part  of 
the  petitioner.  The  Attorney-General  desired  de¬ 
lay  because  he  had  just  come  into  pos.session  of  a 
number  of  documents  which  could  not  be  arranged 
in  time  for  the  trial.  These  pajici-s,  the  petitioner 
.asserts,  are  simply  copies  of  certificates  furnished  by 
her  or  her  mother  to  the  Sovereign,  in  company 
with  petitions  concerning  the  claims  Ave  have  re¬ 
ferred  to.  A  significant  observation  was  made  by 
Sir  J.  P.  AA'ildc  on  Tuesday,  when  he  granted  the 
application  for  postponement.  He  remarked  that  it 
was  an  important  case,  —  an  iinp#rtant  public  case, 

—  and  all  information  bearing  upon  it  that  could 
rea.sonably  be  obtained  should  be  produced  in  court, 
and,  when  tried,  it  should  be  tried  once  for  all. 
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Madame  de  Castelx.vu  requests  the  French 
Academy  to  direct  its  commissionei-s  to  examine 
with  tlie  aid  of  the  solar  microscope  the  nniinal- 
culcs  to  which  she  attributes  the  development  of 
cholera,  and  specimens  of  which  she  offers  to  place 
at  their  disjKisal. 

^Ikssrs.  Cassell’s  suliscription  list  for  the  Eng¬ 
lish  edition  of  Gustave  Dore’s  famous  Bible  illustra¬ 
tions  has  been  an  extraonlinay  one.  The  fii-st  im¬ 
pression  has  lK*en  almost  entirely  absorbed,  and  the 
liooksellers  of  London  alone  put  down  their  names 
for  nearly  30,000  copies. 

A  SHOUT  time  since,  a  little  brochure  w.as  issued 
in  Paris,  price  fifty  centimes,  giving  a  history  of  the 
popular  subscription  in  Paris  to  the  Lincoln  Medal. 
From  this  we  learn  that  it  is  intended  to  present  the 
Medal  to  Mrs.  Lincoln  on  the  14th  of  next  April, 
the  anniversary  of  the  assassination.  The  brochure 
is  entitled  “  La  Medaille  de  la  Liberte,”  and  con¬ 
tains,  besides  the  narrative  and  com-sjxmdence  in 
relation  to  the  medal,  a  biography  of  the  late  Presi¬ 
dent. 
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The  original  manuscript  of  Humboldt’s  “Cos¬ 
mos  ”  has  just  been  presented  to  the  Em[)eror  Na¬ 
poleon  by  M.  Busclimann,  Royal  Librarian,  and 
member  of  the  Berlin  Scientific  Academy.  This 
very  valuable  collection  consisted  of  live  immense 
volumes  in  quarto,  contmning  the  corrected  sheets 
from  which  tlic  first  edition  of  the  work  was  struck 
at  Baron  Georges  de  Colla’s  printing-office  at  Stutt- 
ganl.  The  Emperor  has  sent  the  MS.  to  the  Im¬ 
perial  Library,  as  he  conceives  that  so  valuable  a 
gill  ought  not  to  remain  in  any  private  collection. 


Galigxani  mentions  that  a  bottle  was  fished  up 
out  of  the  Seine  at  Paris  a  few  days  since.  It  was 
lying  in  contact  with  the  side  of  a  steamer  engaged 
in  conveying  goods  between  Paris  and  London,  and 
contained  a  narrative,  written  in  English,  signed  J. 
Griffith,  of  Manchester,  of  a  shipwreck  said  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  coast  of  Iceland.  The  bottle  is 
supposed  to  have  attached  itself  to  the  packet  during 
a  passage  across  the  Channel. 


Mr.  Frederick  IIuth,  the  well-known  lAindon 
book-collector,  who  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Daniel’s  library  the  celebrated  unique 
collection  of  seventy  black-letter  ballads,  printed 
between  the  years  1569  and  1597,  for  £  750,  is 
about  to  reprint  them  in  a  single  volume,  as  his 
contribution  to  the  members  of  the  Philobiblon  So¬ 
ciety,  and  that  the  impression  will  be  very  limited, 
and  only  for  private  ilistribution.  A  more  imjxjr- 
tant  addition  to  our  collection  of  old  English  poetry 
can  scarcely  be  imagined,  whilst  to  the  student  of 
English  philolc^y  the  book  will  have  a  value  iK'yond 
all  price. 

In  a  paper  lately  published  in  the  Archives  des 
Sciences,  Professor  Leuckart  states  that  the  bril¬ 
liant  spots  grouped  with  more  or  less  regularity 
upon  certain  fish  of  the  group  Scopelinidce  are 
really  accessory  eyes.  The  existence  of  more  than 
a  thousand  such  eyes  in  a  vertebrate  animal  is  quite 
unexpected.  They  are  distributed  over  the  hyoid 
apparatus,  and  on  the  head  and  bellv,  where  they 
form  two  rows,  which  are  parallel.  Rerr  Leuckart 
bases  his  opinion  upon  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  organs  known  as  spots,  these  having  really  the 
form  of  little  cylinders,  the  anterior  part  of  which 
is  occupied  by  a  spherical  body  like  a  crystalline 
lens,  beliind  which  is  a  sort  of  vitreous  humor. 


The  London  Review  says:  The  very  curious 
library  of  the  late  Edward  Higgs,  Esq.,  which 
Messrs.  Sotheby  have  just  sold,  contained  some  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  books.  Amongst  them  was  a  copy  of 
that  all  but  unique  volume,  “  Dissertation  on  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Pleasure  and  Pain,”  written  and 
printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  a  journeyman 
in  London,  in  1725.  The  book  wa.s  somewhat 
atheistical,  and,  although  the  author  issued  it  pri¬ 
vately,  he  was  ashamed  of  his  performance  directly 
he  had  completed  it,  and  resolved  forthwith  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  edition.  It  is  supposed  that  not  more  than 
two  copies  are  in  existence. 


A  TERRIBLE  story  reaches  us  from  France  of  an 
unfortunate  writer  in  fiction  —  M.  Ponson  du  Ter- 
rail  —  who  has  been  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
1,000  francs  for  having  made  his  landlord  figure  in 
one  of  his  works  under  the  name  of  Grapillard. 
What  would  English  novelists  think  of  this  ?  There 
is  hardly  one  who  is  not  popularly  believed  to  have 
indulged  in  sketching  off  the  peculiarities  of  friends. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  indeed  in  one  instance  admitted 


the  charge  ;  and  some  of  Mr.  Thackeray’s  readen, 
justly  or  unjustly,  are  ready  to  point  out  the  origi- 
nals  of  plenty  of  his  characters.  The  temptation 
to  sketch  a  living  subject  is  undoubtedly  strong; 
and  perhajis  no  writer  of  fiction,  unless  he  is  content 
to  construct  chariK-ters  on  abstract  principles,  can 
altogether  avoid  it.  But  think  of  paying  for  this 
luxury  at  the  rate  of  1,000  francs  a  man  !  exclaims 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Fancy  Mr.  Disraeli  com¬ 
pounding  at  that  rate  for  the  Kigbys,  the  Vivian 
Greys,  and  Sibyls  of  his  salad  days  of  literary  fame ! 
Successful  novel-writing  is  generally  believed  to  be 
profitable ;  but  it  could  hai^ly  be  expected  to  bear 
that. 

The  only  deficiency  Mr.  Gladstone  has  shown  as 
leader  of  the  House  of  Coiiimons,  is  a  deficiency  of 
memory.  On  'riiursday  week  he  spoke  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Helena  as  having  been  the  “  eldest  unmarried 
daughter  of  the  Queen  ”  at  the  time  of  the  Prince 
Consort’s  death,  though  all  the  gossip  of  the  time 
was  of  the  comfort  given  to  her  mother  by  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Alice,  who  was  not  married  till  many  months 
later.  And  on  the  same  night  he  forgot  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  enumerating  the  Prime  Ministers  to  whom  j 
a  statue  had  been  erected  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  rejiaired  one  slip  on  the  same  evening,  and  one 
on  the  following  evening.  But  both  were  odd  slips  i 
of  memory,  and  there  would  be  even  more  reason  ■ 
for  forgetting  who  is  the  present  Prime  Minister  i 
than  cither  of  them,  though  the  mistake  would  be  ! 
more  serious.  j 

Mrs.  M.  Miggs,  of  Bouverie  Street,  writes  to  the  i 
Times  correcting  Mr.  Gladstone  upon  a  question  of  ^ 
historical  accuracy.  Mrs.  Miggs  says :  “  Being  my-  I 
self  a  mother,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  sjKmk  severe  I 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  would  be  ungrateful  in  one  of  I 
a  class  has  to  thank  him  in  regard  of  tea  and  sugar,  i 
still,  truth  is  truth,  and  having  read  in  the  Times  \ 
daily  newspajier  to-<lay  that  he  should  say  Princess 
Helena  were  the  eldest  unmaiTied  daughter  at  the 
time  of  the  demise  of  the  great  and  good  Prince 
Consort,  beg  to  say  that  if  you  will  look  in  ‘  Dod’s 
Peerage,’  which  one  of  my  lodgers  have  left  here, 
but  not  the  rent,  will  see  that  the  late  prince’s  loss 
occurred  the  14th  of  December,  1861,  and  that  the 
dear  Princess  Alice  Maud  Mary,  whose  conduct  at 
the  time  were  generally  spoke  of  with  admiration 
and  love,  were  married  1st  of  July,  1862,  and  I 
think  that  right  is  right.” 

In  France,  a  de,ad  body  must  be  buried  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  decease,  and  a  petition  has  re¬ 
cently  been  presented  to  the  Senate  praying  that 
the  time  should  be  enlarged  to  forty-eight  hours.  i 
Cardinal  Donnet  supported  the  petition,  mentioned  I 
several  cases  of  premature  interment,  and  related  a 
story  which  produced  a  profound  sensation.  A 
young  priest,  in  the  summer  of  1826,  fainted  in  the 
pulpit,  and  was  given  up  for  dead.  He  was  laid 
out,  examined,  and  pronounced  dead,  the  bishop 
reciting  the  De  Profundus,  while  the  coffin  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  body.  All  this  while,  and  deep  into 
the  night,  the  “  body,”  though  motionless,  heard  all 
that  was  going  on  in  an  agony  of  mind  impossible 
to  describe.  At  last  a  friend,  known  to  the  “  de¬ 
ceased”  from  infancy,  came  in,  his  voice  aroused 
some  dormant  power,  and  next  day  the  corpse  was 
again  preaching  from  the  same  pulpit.  Tlie  sufferer 
was  the  venerable  cardinal  then  telling  the  tale,  and, 
in  spite  of  official  resistance,  the  Senate  voted  that 
the  petition  should  be  referred  to  the  Minister  of 
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the  Interior  for  action.  The  idea  of  the  French 
anthoritiee  is,  that,  as  the  living  and  the  dead  are 
among  the  poor  forced  to  remain  in  the  same  room, 
interment  cannot  be  delayed ;  but  twenty-four  hours 
is  a  horribly  short  space  of  time  in  a  country  where 
it  b  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  symptom  of  cor¬ 
ruption. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  The  Athenceum,  writing 
from  Rome,  says :  —  “An  interesting  novelty  has 
sprung  up  amon<»t  us,  in  a  city  where  all  our  sur¬ 
roundings  are  of  the  olden  time.  Miss  Edmonia 
Lewis,  a  lady  of  color,  has  taken  a  studio  in  Rome, 
and  works  as  a  sculptress  in  one  of  the  rooms  for¬ 
merly  occupied  by  the  great  master  Canova.  She 
is  the  only  lady  of  her  race  in  the  United  States 
who  has  thus  applied  herself  to  the  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  sculptural  art,  and  the  fact  b  so  remarkable 
and  unique  that  a  brief  sketch  of  her  life,  given  al¬ 
most  in  her  own  words,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  accept¬ 
able  to  the  wide  circle  of  your  readers.  ‘My 
mother,’  she  says,  ‘  was  a  wild  Indian,  and  was  born 
in  Albany,  of  copper  color,  and  with  straight  black 
hrir.  There  she  made  and  sold  moccasins.  My 
father,  who  was  a  negro,  and  a  gentleman’s  servant, 
saw  her  and  married  her.  I  was  bom  at  Greenhigh, 
in  Ohio.  Mother  often  left  her  home,  and  wandered 
with  her  people,  whose  habits  she  could  not  forget, 
and  thus  we  her  children  were  brought  up  in  the 
same  wild  manner.  Until  I  was  twelve  years  old  I 
led  this  wandering  life,  fishing  and  swimming,’  she 
added  with  great  glee,  ‘  and  making  moccasins.  I 
was  then  sent  to  school  for  three  years  in  McGraw, 
but  was  declared  to  be  wild,  —  they  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  with  me.  Often  they  said  to  me,  ‘  Here  is  your 
b<x>k,  the  book  of  Nature ;  come  and  study  it.’  From 
this  school  I  was  sent  to  another,  at  Oblin,  in  Ohio, 
where  I  remained  four  years,  and  then  I  thought  of 
returning  to  wild  life  again ;  but  my  love  of  sculp¬ 
ture  forbade  it.  Some  friends  recommended  me  to 
go  to  England,  but  I  thought  it  better  first  to  study 
in  Rome.’ 

“And  here  she  b,  the  descendant  and  member 
of  a  much-injured  race,  straggling  against  ignorant 
prejudice,  but  with  genius  enough  to  prove  that  she 
bears  the  image  of  Him  who  made  all  nations  under 
the  sun.  Whilst  her  youth  and  her  color  claim  our 
warmest  sympathies,  ^liss  Edmonia  Lewis  has  a 
very  engaging  appearance  and  manners.  Her  eyes 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  face  are  fine ;  the  crisp 
hair  and  thick  lips,  on  the  other  hand,  bespeak  her 
negro  paternity.  Naive  in  manner,  happy  and 
cheerful,  and  all-unconscious  of  difficulty,  because 
obeying  a  great  impube,  she  prattles  like  a  child, 
and  with  much  simplicity  and  spirit  pours  forth  all 
her  aspirations.  At  present,  she  has  little  to  show ; 
she  appeab  to  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the 
civilized  and  the  Christian  world.  There  is  the 
cast  of  a  bust  of  Colonel  Shaw,  who  commanded  the 
first  colored  regiment  that  was  ever  formed,  and 
who  died  ‘  a  leader  for  all  time  in  Freedom’s  Chiv¬ 
alry.’  The  bust  was  executed  from  a  photograph, 
and  now,  as  a  commission  from  the  sister  of  Colonel 
Shaw,  b  being  transferred  to  marble.  Another 
commission  b  a  bust  of  Mr.  Dio  Lewis,  I  believe  of 
New  York.  Her  first  ideal  group  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  under  promise  for  some  gentlemen  in  Boston, 
and,  in  the  true  rairit  of  a  heroine,  she  has  selected 
for  her  subject  ‘  The  Freedworaan  on  first  hearing 
of  her  Liberty.’  She  has  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees,  and,  with  clasped  hands  and  uplifted  eyes, 
she  blesses  God  for  her  redemption.  Her  boy,  ig- 
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norant  of  the  cause  of  her  agitation,  hangs  over  her 

knees  and  clings  to  her  waiA.  She  wears  the  tur¬ 
ban  which  was  used  when  at  work.  Around  her 
wrists  are  the  half-broken  manacles,  and  the  chain 
lies  on  the  ground  still  attached  to  a  large  ball. 
‘  Yes,’  she  obwrved,  ‘  so  was  my  race  treated  in  the 
market  and  elsewhere.’  It  telb,  with  much  elo¬ 
quence,  a  painful  story.” 


Mr.  J.  Parnell  sen(b  the  Reader  the  following 
observations  touching  Chinese  mirrors:  “A  Chinese 
mirror  consists,  as  many  of  your  readers  doubtless 
know,  of  a  plate  of  white  metal,  polished  on  one 
side,  and  emlxtssed,  sometimes  with  letters,  always 
with  representations  of  birds  and  trees,  on  the  other. 
Some,  but  only  a  few,  of  these  mirrors  possess  this 
property  :  if  a  beam  of  strong  light,  such  as  that  of 
the  sun  or  of  the  electric  or  oxyhydrogen  lamp,  be 
allowed  to  impinge  upon  the  poibhed  surface  of  the 
mirror,  and  to  be  reflected  upon  a  screen,  a  bright 
image  of  one  or  other  of  the  raised  letters  upon  the 
back  of  the  mirror  can  be  seen  in  the  patch  of  light 
produced.  A  short  time  ago  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  this  fact,  and  I  was  informed  that  the  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  was  not  known.  I  beg  your 
permission  to  lay  the  results  of  my  investigation  of 
the  subject  before  your  readers. 

“  I  obtained  the  use  of  one  of  these  mirrors,  which 
possessed  the  property  in  question,  in  order  that  I 
might  examine  it.  The  polished  surface  was  not 
plane,  but  very  slightly  convex.  On  observing  the 
linage  of  the  glass  globe  of  a  gas-burner,  as  the  mir¬ 
ror  was  slowly  moved  so  that  the  reflected  beam 
came  to  the  eye  from  that  part  of  the  mirror  on 
the  back  of  which  there  was  a  raised  letter,  I  saw 
first  a  depression  on  the  edge  of  the  image,  followed 
by  an  excrescence  which  lasted  for  a  sheut  time 
only,  and  then  another  depression  which  gradually 
disappeared.  Now  these  efifects  would  be  produced 
by,  first,  an  increased  curvature,  then  a  plane  sur¬ 
face,  followed  by  another  increased  curvature,  and 
ultimately  the  ordinary  convexity  of  the  mirror. 

“  This  observation,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
appearance  <rf  the  image  of  the  letter  upon  the 
screen  is  bright,  suggested  at  once  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  Those  parts  of  the  mirror  which  are  imme¬ 
diately  in  front  of  the  raised  letters  do  not  possess 
the  same  convexity  as  the  rest  of  the  surface,  but 
are  more  or  less  plane.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  mir¬ 
ror,  in  cooling,  had  warped  into  a  convex  form,  with 
the  exception  of  those  parts  in  front  of  the  raised 
letters,  which,  by  pressure,  in  all  probability,  had 
been  forced  to  retain  a  plane  surface.  As  a  further 
proof  of  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  this  fact.  A  few  days  ago,  I  went  to  an  anti¬ 
quarian  shop  in  Piccacblly,  opposite  St.  James’s 
Church,  and  inquired  for  a  Chinese  mirror.  I  was 
shown  four,  all  of  them  being  so  tarnished  that,  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  dulness  of  the  afternoon,  I  could 
not  examine  them  directly  for  this  particular  prop¬ 
erty.  Two  of  them  appearod  to  be  plane  mirrors, 
these  I  at  once  rejected ;  of  the  remaining  two,  one 
appeared  to  be  more  convex  than  the  other,  and 
this  I  examined  by  cleaning  the  surface  over  one  of 
the  raised  letters,  and  ob^rving  the  image  of  an 
object,  as  seen  by  reflection  in  tne  mirror  ;  distor¬ 
tions,  similar  to  those  which  1  have  described,  were 
plainly  visible,  and  I  at  once  purohased  the  mirror. 
On  subsequently  trying  the  eflPect  of  a  beam  of 
powerful  light,  reflected  from  it  upon  a  screen, 
the  image  of  one  of  the  letters  became  distinctly 
visible.” 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


**  Evebt  one|^  san  a  foreign  journal,  which  by 
accident  I  have  just  Mid  hands  on,  “  knows  that  the 
£unouB  Nebon  was  blind  of  (Mae  eye.  Few,  however, 
know,  we  believe,  the  cause  of  this  misfortune  and 
the  place  of  the  accident.  Moreover,  biographers 
and  encyclopsedists  differ  on  the  sulnect.  Tlie 
Biograpkie  des  Contemporaitu  and  the  Dictionnaire 
de  in  Conversation  assure  us  that  it  was  before  Calvi, 
in  the  Island  of  Cornea,  when  he  commanded  the 
Agamemnon,  which  formed  part  of  the  squadron  of 
Sir  Charles  Stuart,  that  Nelson  was  struck  by  sand 
and  gravel  in  the  eye.  The  American  Cyclopcedia 
and  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  declare  that  the  accident 
took  place  in  the  waters  of  Bastia.  They  both  ad¬ 
vance  an  error  which  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our 
power  to  rectify,  at  the  same  time  bringing  to  light 
an  act  of  courage  and  boldness  altogether  unknown 
on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 

“  About  the  year  1780,  Nelson  cruised  in  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Spanish  America,  with  the  official  object  of 
taking  soundings  in  this  part  of  the  New  World,  but 
really  fur  the  purpose  of  opening  up  in  the  country 
new  channels  for  English  commerce,  then  under  a 
ban,  and  to  do  the  ^anish  colonies  all  the  possible 
injury  he  could.  La  the  execution  of  this  duty. 
Nelson  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  San  Juan  de  Nica¬ 
ragua,  mounted  the  stream  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
fill^  with  siulors  and  marines,  and  came  within 
sight  of  the  fort  San  Carlos,  the  ^al  of  the  expe¬ 
dition.  With  an  energy  and  activity  which  were 
salient  points  in  his  character,  he  took  the  necessary 
dispositions  to  carry  the  place  by  storm.  The 
Spanish  garrison,  trembling  with  fear,  even  before 
the  first  shot  was  fired,  reKised  to  fight  and  aban¬ 
doned  the  defences,  resolved  to  evacuate  the  for¬ 
tress.  The  governor,  seriously  ill,  .was  unable  to 
offer  the  liiast  resistance  to  this  cowardly  determi¬ 
nation.  Fortunately,  the  governor  had  a  daughter 
in  whose  breast  beat  the  heart  of  the  immortal  hero¬ 
ines  of  Saguntum  and  Numanda. 

“  Dofia^faela  Mora  rushed  to  the  ramparts  ;  pt 
a  glance,  and  with  a  clearness  of  comprehension 
worthy  a  consummate  soldier,  she  survey^  the  situ¬ 
ation.  She  saw  the  guns  pointed  and  charged,  but 
without  any  one  to  serve  them,  the  wall  disman¬ 
tled  by  their  defenders,  and  the  English  flotilla,  at 
some  cable’s  length,  advancing  resolutely.  Her  de¬ 
cision  was  taken  in  an  instant.  Seizing  (me  of  the 
lighted  matches  which  had  fallen  from  the  trembling 
hands  of  the  fugitives,  she  applied  the  torch  to  all  the 
cannons  point^  towards  toe  stream.  Her  success 
surpassed  all  expectation.  One  of  the  balls  struck 
the  boat  in  which  was  the  commander,  who,  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  left  eye  by  a  fragment,  fell  back  into  the 
arms  of  the  sailors.  The  flotilla,  deprived  of  its 
chief,  descended  the  stream  as  fast  as  oars  could  im¬ 
pel  it,  and  regained  the  ships,  which  immediately 
after  quitted  those  coasts.  The  Fort  San  Carlos  thus 
escaped  certain  capture ;  Dona  Rafaela  covered 
herself  with  glory,  having  saved  the  honor  of  her 
father,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  Spanish  arms ;  and 
Nelson  was  blinded. 

“  The  narrative  of  this  deed,  perfectly  authentic, 
is  preserved  in  the  archives  of  toe  town  of  Granada, 


in  the  State  of  Nicara^a,  the  present  president  of 
which  Is  Don  Thomas  Martinez,  a  descendant  of  the 
heroine.  Dofia  Rafaela  behaved  like  a  soldier:  she 
received  a  soldier’s  reward.  A  royal  decree  named 
her  captmn  on  active  service,  and  conferred  upon 
her  the  right  to  wear  a  uniform  and  insignia.  An 
annual  pension  was  also  granted  her.” 


PIG’S  NO  — NO! 

“TrsTellert  visiting  the  Pope’s  doBinione  shonld  be  very  csiehl 
not  to  bring  forbidden  books  or  Colt’s  revolvers  with  them,  the  cus- 
tom-honse  offleers  having  strict  orders  to  confiscate  them,  and  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  recover  them  sfter  the  owners  have  left  the 
Roman  Slates.  Porbidden  books  are  those  condemned  by  tbs  Co^ 
gregation  of  the  Index,  books  on  religion  or  morality  In  general,  po¬ 
litical  and  philosophical  works  of  every  description,  and  more 
especially  Italian  rdigioos  tracts  published  in  London.  Bat,  above 
all,  travellers  should  be  careful  not  to  bring  Rnglish,  Italian,  or 
other  Bibles  with  them,  the  Bible  being  strictly  prohibited.”  —  Ha. 
Odo  Russell  to  Loan  CLaaaxDOg. 

“  From  our  dominions  we  exclude  — 

(^Urbis  et  orbis  Papa  vindex)  — 

All  Colt’s  revolvers,  and  that  brood 
Of  Satan  —  books  named  in  the  Index. 

“  Books  on  the  Church  (St  Peter’s  mystery), 
The  State  (St.  Peter’s  principality)  ; 

Books  upon  politics  and  history, 

B(x>ks  on  religion  and  morality. 

“  Tracts,  one  and  all,  but  chief  therein 
Such  as  are  In  Italian  written. 

And  printed  in  that  seat  of  sin 
And  hold  of  heresy.  Great  Britain. 

“  Above  all,  ye,  of  every  nation 
Who  seek  the  sacred  soil  of  Rome, 

Be  warned,  if  ye ’d  'scape  confiscation, 

Your  Bibles  must  be  left  at  home. 

“  No  matter  what  the  tongue  or  text  is. 

By  whom  translated,  when,  or  where ; 

The  Bible  upon  no  pretext  is  • 

Allowed  to  pass  St.  Peter’s  Chair.” 

Wise  Pope  —  that  Peter’s  seat  guard’st  well, 
’Gainst  heretics’  invasion  free  — 

With  the  dove’s  Innocence  how  well 
The  serpent’s  wisdom  shows  in  thee  I 

While  Popes  remain  doubt’s  sole  resolvers. 
Sole  founts  of  truth,  sole  whips  of  sin, 

What  use  in  keeping  out  revolvers, 

If  Revolution’s  self ’s  let  in  ? 

What  all  the  Colts  that  e’er  exploded. 

All  Garibaldi’s  guns  and  swords. 

To  the  live  shells,  time-fused  and  loaded. 
Between  the  plainest  Bible  boards  ? 

What  Revolution  into  ruins 

So  like  to  hurl  St.  Peter’s  Dome, 

As  G(x1’8  word  gauged  with  Papal  doings. 

The  Bible  face  to  face  with  ^me  ? 


